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CATCH  YOUR  SHARE  OF 


When  customers  make  port  in  your  store,  they  M  wont  to  see  the  new  SIMTEX 
"GLOUCESTER"  Cloth — o  lively  handprint  to  be  featured  in  SIMTEX  full-color,  full-page 
advertising  in  JUNE  magazines — on  the  newsstands  about  May  20. 


Order  "GLOUCESTER"  today,  in  both  Coral  and  Green,  54*  x  54*  and  54*  x  72* 
sizes.  Available  with  band  bordered  napkins  in  matching  colors. 


And  don't  neglect  SIMTEX's  offer  of  free  newsmats,  radio  spot  commercials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  tablecloth  display  units  for  your  own  newspaper,  radio  and  point-of-sale 
advertising. 

SIMTEX  MILLS 


Division  of  Simmons  Compony  •  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


In  iUflE  issues: 

GOOD  HOOSEKEEPING 
BEIIER  HOMES  I  GARDENS 
AMERICAN  HOVE- 
lODArS  'AOVAN 


The  Nationally 
Advertised 
"Simtex  Family 
of  Products": 


Burroughs  and  Bell  &  Howell  have  joined  forces  to  bring 
business  the  full  advantages  of  a  highly  versatile,  very 
economical  business  tool . . . 


It  is  microfilm,  the  logical  successor  to  the  vast  bulk  of 
paper  documents,  in  transit  and  in  storage,  on  which  most 
businesses  depend  for  the  record  of  their  transactions. 

Microfilming,  as  accomplished  by  modern  Bell  &  Howell 
equipment  and  applied  to  business  needs  by  trained  Bur< 
roughs  representatives,  offers  impressive  benefits.  It  saves 
space — can  be  stored  in  1/100  of  the  space  required  by 
original  documents.  It  saves  time — replaces  laborious 
duplicating  of  records  with  split-second  photography.  It 
eliminates  errors — is  photographically  accurate. 

Burroughs  offices  can  now  offer  the  most  practical  micro¬ 
filming  assistance.  Bell  &  Howell  microfilm  equipment, 
built  to  standards  of  precision  and  dependability  that  have 
made  Bell  &  Howell  the  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of 
photography,  is  advanced  in  design,  simple  in  operation. 
Burroughs  counsel  and  cooperation  is  founded  on  complete 
familiarity  with  business  procedures,  providing  careful 
integration  of  microfilming  into  the  over-all  business 
system.  And  Burroughs  worldwide  service  organization 
gives  final  assurance  of  continuing,  continuous  microfilm¬ 
ing  satisfaaion  through  efficient  equipment  maintenance 
and  prompt  film  processing. 
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Bell  &  Howell  microfilm  equipment  is  now  distributed  and 
serviced  exclusively  by  Burroughs.  Your  Burroughs  office 
I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  application  of  microfilm  to  your 
I  business  needs. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


Exposed  spools  of  microfilm  are 
quickly  and  efficiently  developed 
at  Burroughs  processing  centers 
and  promptly  returned  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  Large  volume  users 
who  prefer  to  develop  their  films 
on  their  own  premises  find  the  Bell 
&  Howell  Automatic  Processor 
simple  and  easy  to  use.  It's  fast, 
too!  In  a  few  minutes,  a  roll  of 
film  is  processed,  dried  and 
spooled,  automatically. 


Btll  &  Howell  micrtfilm  equipment 
is  based  upon  a  new  principle  of  re¬ 
cording,  which  doubles  the  efficiency 
and  halves  the  cost  of  micrtfilm  for 
many  business  purposes. 


LETTERS 


BASEMENT  MERCHANDISING 


From  W.  B.  Nightingale, 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  ge  Co. 

Mr.  Lorin’s  article  [“The  Basement— Its 
Merchandising  and  Promotion”,  by  Joseph 
Lurin,  Grey  Advertising  Agen^,  Stores, 
March,  1949]  was  much  more  interesting 
than  the  usual  discussion  of  the  base- 


1  do  not  know,  of  course,  just  how  Mr. 
Lurin  defines  “afford”  in  his  first  objec¬ 
tive  [“To  make  my  basement  headquarters 
for  the  people  who  can  afford  only  low- 
price  merchandise  .  .  ."]  but  I  would  be 
very  cautious  about  forming  too  hasty  an 
opinion  of  what  a  customer  can  “afford” 
in  my  decision  as  to  what  price  lines  should 
be  maintained.  In  many  cases  the  base¬ 
ment  customer  is  strictly  a  basement  cus¬ 
tomer  or  the  customer  of  a  store  known 
as  a  low  priced  neighborhood  or  down¬ 
town  store.  She  very  often  is  not  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  a  good  upstairs  store  regardless 
of  the  prices  they  offer. 

For  example:  your  customer  might  pur¬ 
chase  a  much  higher  priced  hat,  coat  or 
dress  than  she  could  afford  and  then  econo¬ 
mize  on  irregular  hose  or  underwear  for 
herself  and  an  irregular  tie  or  low  priced 
shirt  for  her  husband.  She  might  be  a 
buyer  of  seconds  in  sheets  but  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  your  best  sheer  nylon  hose. 

1  would  therefore  judge  my  customer’s 
wants  not  by  what  she  could  afford  accord¬ 
ing  to  income  level  but  by  what  she  has 
indicated  she  wants  to  buy  in  the  basement 
by  her  purchases  in  certain  price  lines,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  these  price  lines  over¬ 
lapped  upstairs  price  lines  or  not. 

—  W.  B.  Nichtingai.e 


From  H.  C.  Couchman, 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 

It  seems  that  basement  stores  have  found 
a  friend  in  Joseph  l.orin. 

1  particularly  felt  a  fondness  for  Mr. 
Lorin  when  he  touched  upon  my  pet 
peeve— basement  advertising.  Basements 
are  not  a  step  child— they  do  12  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  store’s  volume 
and  are  especially  important  today  when 
Mrs.  Customer  is  looking  for  quality  and 
style  at  a  price  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion  90  per  cent  of  the  base¬ 
ment  volume  is  “extra”  volume  to  the 
store,  because  of  the  great  group  of  people 
who  want  and  prefer  department  store 
service  at  chain  store  prices.  It  is  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  basement  to  provide  this  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public,  therefore  since  base- 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Wallace’s  Smart  Wrapping  Service 
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THE  COVER 


The  illustration  is  from  an  old  ad  of  Jacob  Reed’s  Sons. 
It  shows  the  store  as  it  was  in  the  1850’s,  proclaiming  the 
revolutionary  fact  of  its  one-price  jjolicy.  The  Reed  story 
appears  on  page  23. 


Helen  K.  Mulheen,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising  Manager;  H.  0. 
Bell,  Promotion  Manager;  Bernabd  Cobugan,  Assistant  Editor;  MilmO 
JoHNSEN,  Joan  Cox,  Associates.  Stores  is  published  monthly  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn,  President;  J.  Gordos 
Dakins,  General  Manager.  100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 
ments  have  limited  or  no  window  space 
they  should  be  given  a  break  in  newspaper 
space. 

Looking  forward  to  reading  more  in¬ 
teresting  basement  articles  in  Storm  . 

—  H.  C.  COUCHMAN 

...  I  note  Mr.  Lorin’s  remark  about  a 
store  having  “two  hearts”  when  basement 
and  upstairs  carry  the  same  price  lines. 
Frankly,  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  A  retailer  is  bound  to  have  rompe 
tition.  Isn’t  it  better  to  have  it  within  his 
own  store? 

There  is  a  psychological  motive  behind 
basement  purchases.  There  are  any  nutn 
ber  of  people  who  feel  that  regardless  ot 
what  they  pay  they  are  getting  a  better 
bargain  if  they  buy  it  in  a  basement  . . . 

[Name  withheld  by  request] 

BIGELOW'S  TELEVISION  SPOTS 

From  Howard  M.  Turner,  Jr., 

Sales  Promotion  Department, 
Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co. 

We  are  writing  in  regard  to  the  item 
entitled  “Better  Televised  Promotions”, 
in  your  April,  lO'lQ  issue.  The  last  twc 


Pictures  and  printed  descriptions  will  not  do  justice  to  our  Professional 
Pressing  Unit.  Only  by  using  these  improved  type  adjustable  heavy-duty 
pressing  stands,  with  our  fully  automatically  controlled  electrically  heated 
Steam  Generator  and  Patrick  Superheated  Steam-Electric  Pressing  Irons, 
can  one  fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  step  forward  this  equipment  pro¬ 
vides  in  the  modem  streamlined  Alteration  Department. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly,  smoothly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  can  one  understand  why  stores  and  shops  everywhere,  in  increasing 
numbers,  are  adopting  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solution  to  their 
pressing  and  finishing  problems. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 


I^Bigelow  informs  us  further  that  the 
television  commercials  are  now  being 
sent  to  certain  stores  for  test  runs,  and 
will  be  made  available  to  all  Bigeloi* 
under  certain  conditions”,  in 


dealers, 

the  near  future.  There  are  six  20  sei  j 
ond  station  breaks,  and  five  oiie-min 
ute  spot  announcements,  providing 
enough  variety  in  the  commercials  tc 
prevent  duplication  at  the  same  tinM 
in  a  trade  area.— Ed.j 
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Cominfi  out  party  for  S eiman-Marcu^ 
new  Fashion  Rose  during  the  big  fash¬ 
ion  promotion  at  the  Dallas  store. 
Here  are  some  of  the  thousands  of 
blooms  of  the  new  flower  arranged  in 
slinging  vine  fashion  around  the  main 
floor  elevators.  Story  of  the  storeys 
development  of  the  Fashion  Rose  and 
the  promotion  built  around  it  appears 
on  Page  32. 


THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


HOW  TO  CREATE  A  DEPRESSION 

Hopeful  adjectives  like  “moderate”,  "healthy”  and  “tem¬ 
porary”  are  still  being  used  about  the  current  recession  in 
business.  But  no  matter  how  composedly  you  look  at  the 
situation  nobody  in  his  right  mind  can  think  that  this  is  a 
time  for  artificial  curbs  on  buying  activity.  Yet  such  a 
curb  continues  in  the  system  of  wartime  excise  taxes.  Their 
discriminatory  character,  as  everybody  knows,  verges  in 
some  cases  on  manifest  idiocy— why  a  “luxury”  tax  on  tal¬ 
cum  powder  for  babies?  why  a  “luxury”  tax  on  a  $10  hand¬ 
bag  and  none  on  a  $600  evening  gown?  Manufacturers  in 
the  trades  which  bear  this  tax,  and  all  retailers,  have  been 
waiting  with  more  or  less  patience  for  some  kind  of  Con¬ 
gressional  action.  A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced, 
but  in  the  pressure  of  legislative  activity  on  other  matters 
nothing  happens.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among 
some  Congressional  leaders  to  postpone  the  question  of  ex¬ 
cises  until  they  can  tackle  the  wholesale  reform  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  system.  That’s  a  very  long  way  off,  however,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  fur  industry,  for  one,  is  far  from  enjoying  a 
“healthy”  recession— it’s  definitely  sick. 

In  a  widely  publicized  statement  on  May  5,  Lew  Hahn 
said  that  Congress  should  be  left  no  longer  in  any  doubt 
as  to  the  temper  of  the  jieople  about  legislative  failure  to 
remove  the  excises.  “During  the  war  years,”  he  said,  “and 
in  the  early  postwar  period,  purchasing  was  so  reckless  that 
these  20  per  cent  taxes  probably  had  only  a  minor  deterring 
effect  upon  purchases  .  .  .  But  today  volume  is  off  and  to¬ 
morrow  may  be  worse.  The  lines  of  goods  which  must 


carry  these  taxes  are  especially  hard  hit.  Women  generally 
seem  to  believe  it  is  unthinkable  that  these  taxes  can  be 
continued  much  longer  and  they  prefer  to  wait  instead  of 
purchasing  the  taxed  articles  at  this  time.” 

Congress  has  its  choice— loss  of  what  has  been  estimated 
as  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  revenue,  or  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  business  slump  which  can  cost  the  nation  many 
times  a  billion  dollars. 

WAGE-HOUR  THREAT  DIES 

Retailers  were  apparently  assured  of  continuance  of  the 
exemption  they  now  have  from  federal  wage  and  hour 
regulations.  Rep.  John  Lesinski  announced,  on  May  5, 
that  he  was  abandoning  his  attempt  to  extend  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  that  he  would 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  getting  the  minimum  wage  in¬ 
creased  from  40  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour  for  those  already 
covered  by  it.  This  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  65  cent 
minimum  proposed  in  the  bill  introduced  on  April  14  by 
Rep.  Wingate  Lucas  of  Texas.  The  Lucas  bill  contains  a 
specific  exemption  for  retail  and  service  establishments. 

PRICE  CUTS  AND  PUBUC  CONFIDENCE 

Lew  Hahn  (he  breezed  back  from  his  Florida  recupera¬ 
tion  last  month,  and  he’s  been  in  the  headlines  ever  since), 
passed  out  some  hard-to-take  but  harder-to-ignore  advice  to 
manufacturers  in  the  electric  appliance  field.  They  really 
will  have  a  depression  on  their  hands,  he  said,  unless  they 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE 


By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 

H.  I.  Kleinhaus  Associates. 
Retail  Consultants,  New  York 


FOR 


Breawt 

Profirii 


How  to  find  your  break>even  point  and  what  to  do  with  it  after 
youVe  got  it— detailed  instruction  and  sound  atlvice  from  an 
authority  of  solid  reputation  in  the  retail  field.  Kleinhaus,  for 
14  years  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  has  done  as 
much  as  any  one  man  to  raise  the  concept  of  the  control  joh  to 
its  present  high  level.  In  1947  he  set  up  his  own  offices. 


use  of  a  break-even  chart  for 
*  retail  analysis  is  uncommon,  but 
the  realities  of  the  current  business  ad¬ 
justment  are  stimulating  more  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject  in  stores  everywhere. 
In  industrial  analysis,  of  course,  the 
break-even  chart  has  been  widely  used 
since  its  invention  about  -10  years  ago 
by  Prof.  Rautenstrauch  of  C^olumbia 
University. 

My  organization  has  recently  con¬ 
structed  break-even  graphs  for  some 
clients,  with  the  objective  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  thought  about  tomorrow  and  the 
problems  of  disinflation.  We  haven’t 
said  the  last  word  on  the  subject  by 
any  means— not  even  our  ow'n  last 
word.  Some  of  our  present  conclu¬ 
sions  may  lie  incorrect;  our  thinking 
is  still  “in  process.”  This  presentation 
of  our  findings  is  offered  as  a  sharing 
of  our  experience.  We  hope  it  will 
stimulate  further  efforts  and  investiga¬ 
tions  by  retailers. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  are  de¬ 
fining  the  break-even  point  as  the  min¬ 
imum  sales  volume,  at  current  margin 
and  expense  relationships,  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  avoid  an  operating  loss. 
Under  this  concept  a  store  would  have 
varying  break-even  points,  depending 
on  changes  in  current  costs.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  this  discussion  that  this 
statement  be  clearly  understood.  The 
break-even  point  computed  in  1948 
lor  a  store  could  be  quite  at  variance 

An  addresD  before  the  I'ri-City  Coiurnller> 
(xinference.  Philadelphia.  April  19. 


with  one  computed  in  1949,  if  operat¬ 
ing  conditions— meaning  the  margin 
and  the  expense  structure  —  had 
changed. 

Statistical  Methods 

Before  we  discuss  the  use  of  the 
break-even  point  in  connection  with 
profits,  let  us  consider  the  construction 
of  a  break-even  chart.  There  are  two 
methods  of  drawing  a  l)reak-even 
chart.  In  some  cases  one  can  comple¬ 
ment  or  check  the  other.  The  one  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  determine  the  constant 
expenses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
other  costs— those  which  move  directly 
with  volume  of  sales  or  production- 
on  the  other.  The  second  method  is 
to  establish  a  trend  based  on  recent 
perforntances  as  to  sales  or  output  and 
costs— meaning  all  costs. 

Under  the  first  method  one  en¬ 
counters  difficulties  in  determining  the 
constant  as  distinct  from  the  variable 
costs.  This  problem  is  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  in  retailing.  In  industry  it  is 
fairly  possible  to  determine  those  ex- 
jXMises  which  would  continue  even 
though  all  production  had  ceased.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  you  know,  to  have 
a  plant  completely  inoperative  for 
weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  This  is 
not  so  in  retailing.  The  store  never 
exjjects  to  close  down. 

It  is  helpful  to  realize  that  there 
may  be  two  divisions  of  constant  costs, 
the  "fixed”  and  the  “manageable”. 
The  fixed  would  include  such  items 
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as  rent,  interest,  real  estate  taxes, 
and  building  insurance— all  of  which 
would  continue  despite  a  complete 
shut-down.  Those  expenses  which 
management  would  deem  it  wise 
to  continue  even  though  volume 
chopped,  say,  40  per  cent,  would  be 
included  in  the  manageable  group. 
-Among  these  costs  are  some  executive 
salaries,  a  little  advertising,  some  oper¬ 
ating  and  housekeeping  expense,  and 
a  minimum  number  of  p>ersonnel  to 
{xjlice  the  various  departments.  The 
remainder  of  expenses  would  be  vari 
able— meaning  they  tend  to  rise  or  fall 
with  change  in  sales  or  output. 

On  this  basis  we  constructed  a 
break-even  chart  for  one  of  our  clienu 
last  fall,  W'hose  gross  margin  was  34.5 
per  cent  and  total  expanses  29.85  per 
cent.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
expenses  led  us  to  estimate  that  the 
total  constant  expenses— fixed  and 
manageable— were  $1.38,500  per  mil 
lion  of  sales. 

Please  refer  to  Chart  I,  which  is  this 
store’s  chart,  adjusted  to  one  million 
sales  volume.  You  will  see  we  have 
drawn  a  dotted  line  horizontally  at 
the  point  where  the  expsense  scalt 
would  read  $138,500.  This  represenu 
those  expanses  which  w’ould  be  fixed 
and  those  which  management  would 
continue  on  the  basis  of  current  costs, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  substantial  de 
dine  in  sales. 

Next  we  have  a  line  showing  the 
total  expanses,  drawn  from  the  verti 
cal  representing  a  million  of  sales,  at 
the  level  indicating  $298,500,  to  the 
point  on  the  left-hand  scale  which 
shows  the  constant  costs  at  zero  sales. 

vertical  line  drawn  from  any  point 
on  the  sales  scale  to  this  oblique  lin*^  pe 
will  show  the  total  expsense  under  cut 
rent  oprerating  conditions  at  that  sale$| 
volume. 
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Now  we  inuiit  consider  gross  margin, 
irom  which  expenses  are  paid.  Cur¬ 
rent  conditions  at  this  store  show  a 
/TOSS  margin  of  .'14.5  per  cent  or 
5545,000  |>er  million  of  sales.  We  find 
ihe  $345,(MK)  value  on  the  million 
dies  line  and  draw  a  line  from  that 
point  to  the  zero  point.  \  vertical 
line  from  any  sales  volume  to  this 
•l)lique  line  will  show  the  gross  mar- 
;'in  at  that  sales  volume. 

Finding  the  Break-Even  Point 

You  will  note  that  the  total  expense 
line  and  the  gross  margin  line  cross. 
Drawing  a  vertical  line  from  this  point 
of  intersection  to  the  sales  scale,  we 
'  find  the  value  $749,000.  This  means 
'  if  sales  of  this  store  dropped  25  per 
cent  and  assuming  the  continuance  of 

■  current  operating  conditions,  the  store 

■  would  just  cover  expenses. 

*  The  break-even  p>oint  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  algebraically  as  shown  on  the 
chart.  “X”  is  the  unknown  volume  at 

^  which  the  gross  margin  would  equal 
’  the  sum  of  constant  and  variable  ex- 
penses.  The  gross  margin,  34.5  p>er 
^  cent,  is  thus  .345X;  the  constant  costs 

*  ire  $138,500,  and  .IBX  the  p>ercentage 
^  (as  shown  by  current  expanse  ratio 

analysis)  of  variable  expense.  The  so- 
lution  of  this  equation  gives  $749,000. 
s, 

c-  A  Second  Statistical  Technique 

The  second  general  way  of  deter- 
^  mining  a  break-even  point  is  illustrat- 
ed  on  Chart  II.  The  data  plotted  are 
*•  hown  in  the  1947  Harvard  Report  as 
^  leneral  average  department  store  fig- 
^  ues.  This  method  develops  a  trend 
^  >{  expense  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  gross  margin  line  was  drawn  at 
®  per  cent  because  that  was  the  fig- 
*re  for  the  last  year  of  the  p>eriod, 

944.  The  sales  for  each  year,  based 
{Continued  on  Page  84) 
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'  By  Sargent  J.  Curtis 

Assistant  Protection  Manager, 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Part  2  in  a  discussion  of  inventory  shortages 
and  the  protection  departments  responsibility 
in  controlling  them.  Mr.  Curtis  takes  up  here 
the  possibilities  of  loss  along  the  route  the 
merchandise  travels  from  manufacturer  to 
selling  counter  to  ultimate  consumer. 


V^ISE  retailers  treat  inventory 
shortage  reports  with  the  same 
respect  they  give  open  manholes.  They 
probably  discovered  the  unpleasant 
similarity  between  the  two  the  first 
time  they  saw  a  store  drop  out  of  sight 
from  the  business  world  because  it 
could  not  continue  operating  at  a  loss. 

Have  your  inventory  shortages  been 
increasing  lately?  Did  you  have 
trouble  finding  the  cause  of  your  last 
shortage?  Does  merchandise  seem  to 
be  disappearing  from  your  stock  rooms 
into  thin  air? 

If  all  this  is  true,  you  belong  to  a 
large  group  of  American  retailers  who 
suffer  from  a  malady  called  “shrink¬ 
age”.  “Shrinkage”  is  a  dangerous  re¬ 
tail  disease  which  sometimes  proves 
fatal. 

The  moment  you  find  inventory 
shortages  beginning  to  affect  your 
profits,  it  is  time  to  investigate  the  flow 
of  your  merchandise  and  the  physical 
layout  of  your  departments. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure,  when  an 
inventory  shortage  occurs,  how  much 
of  the  loss  is  due  to  bookkeeping  error, 
carelessness,  or  theft,  but  if  you  have 
any  shortages,  a  combination  of  these 
things  is  probably  whittling  down 
your  profits. 

One  f>opular  idea  among  retailers  is 
to  discard  the  shortage  problem  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  “bookkeeping 
error”.  Practically  speaking,  this  does 
not  change  the  loss  or  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  a  shipment  of  dre^es  are 
marked  incorrectly  and  sold  for  $10 
below  cost,  an  inventory  shortage  will 
result.  This  loss  can  be  correctly 
called  a  “bookkeeping  error”  but  the 
loss  to  the  retailer  is  still  an  actual 
loss. 

When  a  shortage  occurs,  two  ques¬ 
tions  arise.  First,  how  much  of  the  loss 
was  due  to  inadequate  controls  and 
poor  physical  layout?  Second,  how 
much  future  loss  can  be  prevented? 

One  of  the  best  starting  points  for  a 
study  of  shortage  problems  is  the  flow 
of  merchandise. 

The  store  is  a  pipeline  of  moving 
articles  from  manufacturer  to  consum¬ 
er  and  shortages  occur  when  there  are 
leaks  in  that  pipeline.  At  every  point 
where  a  piece  of  merchandise  is 
moved,  a  point  of  jxtssible  loss  occurs. 

Every  person  from  store  manager  to 
stockboy  is  involved  in  the  flow  of 


merchandise.  A  comf>etent  system  for 
controlling  goods  speeds  up  all  phases 
of  merchandise  movement  and  pro¬ 
tects  it  against  loss. 

Basically,  the  danger  jxjints  in  the 
merchandise  pipeline  are  at  every 
p>oint  where  goods  change  hands.  The 
first  place  is  where  goods  are  received 
from  the  manufacturer,  next  the  point 
where  they  are  opened  and  invoiced, 
then  the  movement  to  marking,  from 
there  to  stock,  then  to  the  selling  floor. 
Once  on  the  selling  floor,  the  danger 
points  still  continue,  from  selling  floor 
to  fitting  room,  then  from  salesgirl  to 
packer  and  finally  from  packer  to  de¬ 
livery.  If  the  goods  re-enter  the  store 
on  credit,  a  new  pipeline  is  set  up  with 
danger  points  for  loss.  Receiving  to 
credit  room,  credit  to  marking,  mark¬ 
ing  to  stock,  stock  to  selling,  etc. 

What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
pipeline  against  leaks?  Three  things: 


First,  adequate,  workable  system  con¬ 
trols  that  parallel  the  movement  ol 
merchandise  and  keep  contact  with  it 
at  all  points  where  it  changes  hands 
Second,  physical  layouts  that  keep  tht 
merchandise  under  control  and  hel| 
prevent  loss  when  the  merchandise  i 
at  rest.  Third,  comjjetent  supervisior 
at  every  handling  point  to  enforce  th 
control  systems  so  they  operate  in  fac 
as  designed  in  theory. 

The  steppsed-up  pace  of  retailing  to 
day  often  gives  management  so  man 
current  problems  that  the  overall  sys 
tern  of  ofseration  must  be  neglecte( 
while  attention  is  given  to  immediat 
work.  But  when  shortages  begin  i 
increase,  the  larger  basic  picture  o 
operation  must  be  re-examined. 

Before  discussing  some  suggestiooj 
for  counteracting  losses'  in  merchad 
dise  flow,  let  us  examine  a  few  u| 
stances  of  how  shortages  occur  at  som 
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Packing  desk  design  shouid  eUsni- 
note  confusion.  The  desk  shouid 
be  highly  visible,  well-lighted,  well 
organized.  No  one  should  be  adr 
milted  behind  desk  except  the 
wrappers  themselves. 


(•  department. 


]Retum  goods  room 
should  be  wired  off. 
Each  departments 
merchandise  should 
be  kept  separate. 
Mixing  invites  loss. 


;o(  the  danger  points  already  men- 
'oned. 

Protection  men  do  not  label  any 
me  spot  as  more  likely  to  theft  than 
jnother.  Their  motto  is  “Dishonesty 
is  where  you  find  it”.  But  they  do 
know  that  large  scale  theft  must  occur 
from  a  spot  that  provides  the  best 
m  con-  opportunitites— and  the  greatest  temp- 
ent  ol  ution— for  obtaining  merchandise  in 
with  ii  quantity. 

hands  One  investigator  making  a  routine 
^p  tb  check  discovered  a  truck  driver  who, 
d  helf  when  he  delivered 'shipments  of  car- 
idise  £  Itons  from  a  manufacturer  to  a  store, 
rvisioi  iwould  unload  all  the  boxes  on  the 
rce  thi  'sidewalk  at  the  store’s  receiving  door, 
in  fac  have  them  checked  and  signed  into  the 
tore  by  the  receiving  man.  When  the 
ling  toT  eteiving  man  was  busy  checking 
)  maniinother  delivery,  the  truck  driver 
all  spj  would  reload  one  or  two  cartons  back 
glecteJonto  his  truck  and  drive  off  before  the 
nediatf 'tore  discovered  its  loss. 

:gin  ti;  This  driver,  like  many  others,  had 
:ure  (|been  contacted  by  a  “fence”  who 
xl.  f  ‘greed  to  purchase  any  goods  the  dri- 
;estiof>j,'er  could  salvage  in  his  daily  deliver- 
ercha^  ies.  The  “fence”  in  turn  operated  an 
[ew  ii  apparently  legitimate  wholesale  firm 
It  SOD!  ;and  shippsed  the  stolen  merchandise 

y,  iwlsTORES 


delivered  to  him  by  the  truck  drivers 
to  innocent  retailers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  the  case  was  finally  broken, 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  stolen  merchandise  was 
found  at  the  “fence’s”  warehouse, 
waiting  shipment  to  retailers  from 
Maine  to  Texas. 

In  many  cases  the  stores  were  not 
even  aware  of  their  losses.  Obviously, 
the  weak  sp>ot  here  was  at  the  pxjint  of 
receiving.  When  a  carton  of  goods  is 
stolen,  the  loss  usually  amounts  to 
several  hundred  dollars  and  only  two 
or  three  cartons  a  week  will  create  a 
substantial  inventory  shortage. 

Honest,  but  careless,  employees  may 
cause  a  shortage  in  handling  merchan¬ 
dise.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
store  that  received  a  large  shipment  of 
jewelry  intended  for  a  big  promotion. 
The  jewelry  was  sent  from  the  mark¬ 
ing  room  to  the  jewelry  department  to 
be  put  in  stock,  ready  for  the  adver¬ 
tised  sp>ecial.  A  careless  stockboy  de¬ 
livered  it  into  the  wrong  department. 
For  nearly  a  year  it  remained  in  its 
dusty  boxes  unnoticed  at  the  back  of 
a  hosiery  department  shelf.  When  it 
was  finally  discovered,  the  jewelry  was 
no  longer  salable  as  its  retail  value  had 


already  been  exhausted  in  a  style-con¬ 
scious  market.  The  store  took  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  on  the  large  shipment,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  its  advertising 
and  the  incalculable  loss  of  good  will 
from  disappointed  customers  who  had 
responded  to  the  advertised  promo¬ 
tion. 

Losses  caused  by  misplaced  ship 
ments  of  merchandise  are  seldom 
humorous,  but  in  another  case,  even 
the  jewelry  buyer  couldn’t  help  smil¬ 
ing  when  a  misrouted  package  of 
jeweled  pins  was  placed  on  her  desk 
six  months  after  a  national  election. 
The  pins  had  dainty  red  stones  in 
them  that  spoiled  out  “Willkie”. 

Propor  handling-controls  on  the 
movement  of  merchandise  in  the 
above  cases  would  have  prevented 
loss.  Often  the  installing  of  such  a 
control  system  paralleling  the  flow  of 
merchandise  will  uncover  a  leakage 
point.  One  case  of  this  typo  is  that  of 
an  employee  who  was  finally  appre¬ 
hended  for  stealing  exponsive  dresses 
from  a  receiving  room. 

“How  did  you  find  out  I  was  steal¬ 
ing  them  from  receiving?”  the  arrested 
man  asked.  “Well,”  replied  the  Pro- 
(  Continued  on  page  108) 
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ONCE  there  was  a  Uepartuient  Store  Buyer  who  had 
Everything  hut  a  Willingness  to  work  with  Other 
People.  He  knew  his  Merchandise  forward  md  back 
ward  and  all  the  Principal  Markets  were  as  Familiar 
as  his  Own  Face  at  shaving  time.  When  he  Bought  good* 
he  wrung  his  Resources  dry.  No  Vendor  ever  paid  for 
his  Lunch  or  for  Tickets  to  a  Broadway  Hit,  perhap 
because  when  they  had  accepted  his  Orders  there  waan' 
enough  Profit  in  the  deal  to  leave  a  Nickel  for  hi 
Entertainment . 

His  Department  was  run  with  the  Pi<ecision  of  a  Ger 
man  Army  Unit  before  the  Debacle.  His  Salespeopk 
knew  he  would  stand  for  no  Nonsense  and  the  Girls  nerei 
gathered  in  little  groups  to  discuss  Personal  affaira- 
that  is,  not  when  he  was  present. 

When  it  came  to  Selling,  he  was  a  Wow!  He  got  th 
Business,  if  there  was  any  to  be  had.  When  his  Sale 
broke  even,  other  Buyers  would  be  running  Ten  pei 
cent  behind.  His  Operation  was  always  Profitable  and 
naturally,  the  Firm  valued  him  as  a  Consistent  Money 
maker  who  usually  had  what  the  customers  wanted- 
and  at  the  Right  Price.  No  wonder  he  believed  he  ha( 
Everything! 

It  happened,  however,  that  while  the  Firm  valued  hii 
Efficiency  the  Big  Boss,  nevertheless,  faced  the  need  o 
Determining  whether  this  Efficiency  was  making  a  Con 
tribution  to  the  Store  sufficient  to  Offset  the  Lowere( 
Efficiency  which  the  Buyer’s  unfortunate  Temperamen 
was  causing  in  the  rest  of  the  Organization.  The  Buyer 
who'had*everything-but  was  a  Constant  source  of  Frie 
tion  in  the  Store  and,  although  the  Big  Boss  knew  hoi 
Difficult  it  was  to  Hire,  or  Develop,  a  Buyer  as  Efficient 
he  felt  compelled  to  Consider  the  Possibility  of  Tying' 
Can  on  his  Star  Performer. 

When  the  Buyer  burst  into  the  Advertising  Office  aiw 
Bawled  out  everyone  there  because  of  a  mistake  in  <» 
of  his  ads,  the  two  best  Copy  Writers  had  hysterics  an 
the  Ad  Man  himself  lost  half  a  day  trying  to  persuade  ti 
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Uig  Bubb  that  8ucli  things  shuuld  nut  he  Permitted.  hen 
the  Big  Bose  got  all  the  parties  to  the  Dispute  in  his 
Office,  it  developed  the  Buyer  was  Justified  in  his  Com¬ 
plaint — but  not  in  his  Manner  of  Presenting  it. 

More  often  than  not,  the  Big  Boss  had  to  admit  the 
Buyer  was  more  nearly  right  than  his  Adversary  of  the 
Moment,  but  the  Buyer's  Coneeiousness  of  Right  never 
led  him  to  Speak  Gently,  nor  to  try  to  prevail  through 
Reason.  His  only  Manner  of  meeting  Opposition  was 
lo  Ride  it  Down  by  a  Swift  Assault.  His  Style  of  Diplo¬ 
macy  caUed  for  a  Battering  Ram  and  Hob-nailed  Boots. 
Almost  every  day,  the  Big  Boss  had  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  Smooth  over  the  Rows  and  Feuds  in  which 
his  Star  Buyer  was  a  Prineipal.  This  was  a  Seriou> 
Annoyance  and,  really,  it  was  KiUing  his  Golf  Game. 

Frequently  the  Boss  tried  to  show  the  Buyer  how  Dif¬ 
ferent  the  whole  Situation  could  be  with  the  exercise  of 
just  a  Little  Tact.  The  Buyer  could  see  that  but  always 
he  had  more  **Buts”  than  a  Gimbel  ad.  He  wanted  to 
be  Friendly,  but — .  He  always  tried  to  be  Courteous  t«* 
others,  but — .  In  the  face  of  the  Jealousy  and  Antago¬ 
nism  directed  at  him,  these  Finer  attitudes  were  wasted! 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Money-maker  had  its 
influence  on  the  Firm,  but  his  Salespeople,  the  Other 
Buyers,  the  Advertising  Office  and  his  Resources  knew 
no  such  Deterring  factor.  He  had  Gone  along  steadily 
placing  Shafts  of  Bad  Will  in  their  hands.  While  he  was 
Riding  High  and  all  Eight  Cylinders  were  hitting  smooth¬ 
ly,  he  was  safe.  History  is  full  of  instances  like  this.  Men 
of  Strong  and  Ruthless  Character  have  risen  to  Positions 
of  Power  by  Stamping  others  in  the  Face.  One  Moment 
you  see  them  standing  solidly  Aloft,  dominating  a  world. 
The  next  they  are  Grotesque  figures  hanging  on  a 
Butcher’s  rack,  while  all  the  World  Applauds.  At  the 
first  Change  of  Fortune,  every  Hand  is  turned  against 
them.  That’s  what  happened  to  the  Buyer-who-had- 
cverything-but. 


veloped  and  while  he  was  fighting  his  way  back  to  Health, 
one  of  his  Assistants  was  in  charge  of  the  department. 
Never  having  had  any  cause  to  feel  a  sense  of  Gratitude 
or  Loyalty  to  the  buyer,  who  had  held  him  down  and 
treated  him  like  an  Incompetent  Moron  for  several  years, 
he  Grabbed  the  Opportunity  to  show  what  he  could  do. 
The  Big  Boss  was  watching  Closely  and,  to  his  Amaae- 
ment,  found  that  Sales  were  improving  and  the  Sales¬ 
people,  no  longer  Actuated  by  Fear,  were  Working  like 
Beavers  because  they  Liked  the  Assistant  and  wanted 
him  to  Make  Good.  Customers  began  to  Remark  a  more 
Friendly  and  Pleasant  atmosphere  in  the  Department 
and — there  was  a  Strange  Feeling  of  Good  Will  through¬ 
out  the  Store.  Not  once  in  all  the  Six  Weeks  the  Buyer 
was  out,  did  the  Big  Boss  get  a  single  call  to  adjudicate  a 
Disagreement.  ' 

A  day  or  two  before  the  return  of  the  Buyer,  an  im¬ 
portant  Manufacturer  who  was  an  old  Crony  of  the  Big 
Boss  was  passing  through  town  and  dropped  in  for  a 
chat.  The  Conversation  turning  to  the  Buyer,  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  had  no  hesitancy  in  speaking  frankly: 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “as  you  know,  I  expect  no  special  treat¬ 
ment  because  of  our  friendship  and  I  know  you  find  that 
Buyer's  operation  profitable,  but  I  want  to  teU  you  no 
one  in  the  Market  has  a  good  word  for  him.  They  Respect 
his  ability  but  they  hate  his  guts.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  assistant  is  Liked  by  everyone.  I  hate  to  see  your 
store  losing  its  Good  Will.” 

Then  the  Big  Boss  was  surprised  to  hear  himself  mak¬ 
ing  a  statement  which  must  have  been  a  decision  arrived 
at  subconsciously,  for  he  said : 

“Tom,  don't  worry  about  that.  I  can't  let  the  man 
down  while  he  is  sick  but  when  his  year  is  up  we  are  not 
going  to  renew  his  contract.” 

MORAL 


He  made  the  mistake  of  catching  cold.  Pneumonia  de- 


Don't  Think  Efficiency  Is  a  Substitute  for  Good  Will. 
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k  T  the  end  of  last  year,  we  knew 
that  the  piece  goods  market  must 
break.  We  knew  that  the  marginal 
manufacturer  who  entered  business 
during  the  war  period  must  get  out. 
We  knew  that  profits  and  bonuses 
must  be  curtailed.  We  knew  that  Mrs. 
Consumer  would  again  become  the 
careful  shopf>er,  and  spend  her  money 
only  after  making  sure  that  she  gets 
value  for  her  money. 

Well,  here  we  are— the  piece  goods 
market  did  break  and  we  find  the 
lower  priced  dress  field  again  comp>et- 
ing  for  business  by  giving  good  values. 
We  find  manufacturers  delivering  in 
one  month  what  they  asked  three 
months  to  make.  The  higher  priced 
manufacturers  have  not  yet  got  down 
to  the  realism  of  today.  But  they  must 
—and  soon.  As  each  industry  falls  in¬ 
to  line  with  better  values,  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  business  perks  up. 

Our  main  problem  is  to  keep  aware 
of  market  conditions  and  be  two 
jumps  ahead  of  events.  We  have,  too, 
the  responsibility  of  providing  guid¬ 
ance  for  our  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  our  job  to  know  the  tyf)e  of 
merchandise  wanted,  the  price  the 
consumer  will  pay,  the  proper  timing 
to  suit  consumer  needs.  It  is  our  mar¬ 
ket  res|X)nsibility  to  bring  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  our  sources  of  supply.  Cooper¬ 
ation  between  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  is  more  important  today  than 
ever,  because  of  changing  market  con¬ 
ditions,  and  changed  consumer  buying 

A  report  to  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices, 
April  8,  1949. 


By  Adele  C.  Elgart 

Managing  Director, 
Specialty  Stores  Association 


habits. 

Trying  honestly  to  be  helpful  is  not 
too  easy,  because  many  manufacturers 
are  still  suffering  from  a  big  head 
“hangover”.  Nevertheless,  it  is  vital 
to  all  of  us  to  keep  our  important 
manufacturers  in  business.  We  want  a 
market  with  less  distress  merchandise 
—the  sign  of  a  sick  condition.  A  good 
healthy  business  grows  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  built  on  sound  principles— 
primarily  it  means  for  us  style,  good 
fit,  quality,  and  value  with  a  commen¬ 
surate  price,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  direct 
manufacturers  along  these  lines. 

We  want  inflation  squeezed  out  of 
prices,  but  we  don’t  want  a  flood  of 
cheap  goods  made  with  the  sole  idea 
of  lower  prices  in  mind.  By  exerting 
a  steadying  influence,  and  a  whole¬ 
hearted  knowledgeable  cooperation, 
we  can  help  to  keep  the  market  on  an 
even  keel,  and  pass  through  this  try¬ 
ing  transition  period  with  less  con¬ 
fusion. 

A  few  matters  which  merit  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  moment  are: 

1.  We  must  impress  upon  the  better 
manufacturer  the  importance  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  merchandise  at  his  lower  price 
ranges  in  styles  that  really  mean  some¬ 
thing.  For  example,  the  $16.75  or 
$17.75  dress  from  the  $16.75— $22.75  to 
$29.75  maker,  should  represent  good 
style  and  a  decent  value  at  $16.75. 
When  he  shows  what  amounts  to  a 
slip  with  two  seams  and  a  slit  for  the 
head,  he’s  only  kidding  himself.  It’s 
up  to  us  to  keep  after  him  and  teach 
him  the  facts  of  life  today.  The  dress 


market  has  been  particularly  weak  in 
the  $16.75  to  $39.75  price  lines. 

2.  The  manufacturer  who  asks  for 
three  months  delivery  and  then  rushes 
the  entire  order  into  the  store  in  one 
month,  is  just  as  bad  as  he  used  to  be 
when  he  sent  the  major  pm-tion  in 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  three 
months  delivery  period.  Timing 
means  just  what  it  says— not  too  late, 
and  not  too  early.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
inform  manufacturers  that  we  will  not 
place  orders  for  three  months  delivery 
when  they  can  deliver  in  a  month,  and 
we  will  specify  when  certain  types  are 
to  be  delivered,  according  to  our 
needs. 
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3.  Another  problem  we  find  is  in 
the  manufacturing  of  suits  with  fitted 
jackets.  The  nipped-in  waist  line  fit¬ 
ted  jacket  is  in  the  style  picture,  but 
too  many  sales  are  lost  in  the  stores 
because  too  few  dress  manufacturen 
make  a  fitted  jacket  that  can  be  al¬ 
tered  at  the  waistline.  Too  often  when 
the  garment  could  be  altered  to  fit 
otherwise,  we  find  the  side  seams  at 
the  waistline  have  been  notched,  and 
cut  away  so  there  is  nothing  to  let  out. 
This  may  seem  like  a  picayune  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  this  is  an  example 
of  what  I  mean  by  cooperative  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  manufacturer. 

Last  fall  the  coat  and  suit  market 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  deliver 
quickly,  thereby  getting  into  gear  for 
a  reorder  business  which  developed 
and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  coat  and  suit 
{Continued  on  page  82) 
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W7HAT  do  retailers  think  the 
”  hosiery  industry  could  do  to  help 
sell  more  stockings  and  please  more 
customers?  I  asked  50  store  presidents 
to  send  me  their  suggestions.  They 
ulked  with  their  merchandise  mana- 
gen  and  buyers  and  came  up  with  15 
suggestions.  Here  they  are; 

I.  Indicate  the  Exact  Length  in 
Inches  of  Each  Pair.  If  the  exact 
size  and  length  were  marked  on  each 
pair  of  stockings,  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  for  a  sales  girl  to  pick  up  an 
envelope,  glance  at  the  size  and  length 
and  make  the  sale.  This  is  a  “must” 
if  customers  are  to  receive  the  ultimate 
in  satisfaction. 

The  retail  viewpioint  on  this  matter 
of  lengths  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by 
the  merchandise  manager  who  recom¬ 
mended  that  “in  propiortioned  length 
hosiery,  the  marking  on  the  welt 
should  signify  whether  short,  medium 
or  long  together  with  the  exact  length 
as  well  as  ftxit  size,  for  example:  size 
91^,  medium,  31".  The  length  should 
also  be  marked  on  the  front  of  the 
boxes,  as,  for  example:  Medium,  31".” 

It  is  also  suggested  that  women’s 
hosiery  be  packaged  with  the  size,  pro¬ 
portion  and  length  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  package.  This  would 
reduce  the  tremendous  amount  of 
handling  and  cut  down  on  losses. 

2.  Improve  the  Fashion  Appeal  of 
Hosiery.  The  fashion  significance  of 
stockings  in  the  accessory  picture 

Pan  of  an  address  Irefore  the  annual  Hosiery 
Industry  Conference  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  last  month. 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  Manager,  NRDGA 


might  well  be  further  developed  both 
from  a  color  and  novelty  angle.  Re¬ 
tailers  agree  that  manufacturers  have 
increased  hosiery  appeal  by  the  use  of 
color,  but  they  say  this  program  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  delay  which 
exists  in  developing  color  cards.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  those  contributing  to  the 
survey,  many  manufacturers  did  not 
present  their  colors  for  this  spring  be¬ 
fore  February  1.  They  should  have 
been  ready  by  December  1  to  jjermit 
buyers  to  plan  their  color  assortments 
for  the  new  season  and  to  judge  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  their  cur¬ 
rent  stcKk.  For  the  coming  fall  season, 

1  am  told  that  fall  color  cards  should 
be  ready  by  July  1. 

3.  Stabilize  Prices  As  Quickly  As 
Possible.  The  survey  indicates  that 
unstable  prices  and  the  shaky  market 
are  among  the  biggest  problems  retail¬ 
ers  face  today  with  respect  to  hosiery 
sales.  Retailers  also  feel  there  is  too 
wide  a  spread  between  promotional 
prices  and  brand  prices.  They  suggest 
that  prices  should  be  more  comjjeti- 
tive. 

A  New  York  merchandise  manager 
makes  this  frank  comment:  “Up  until 
the  end  of  1947,  approximately  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  all  nylons  sold  were  in 
branded  packing  (at  least  they  were 
designated  by  a  name,  whether  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  or  not).  Now,  15 
months  later,  the  number  of  stockings 
sold  in  branded  packing  has  dropped 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Unless  the  brand¬ 
ed  manufacturers  take  steps  to  correct 
this  situation,  national  brands  may 


find  themselves  relegated  to  a  position 
of  minor  importance.” 

4.  Re-establish  the  Regular 
Trade  Dlscount.  Retailers  feel  that 
now  is  the  opportune  time  for  hosiery 
manufacturers  to  restore  the  tradition¬ 
al  discount  rate  taken  away  during  the 
war  years  and  reinstated  only  in  a  very 
few  cases.  In  the  opinion  of  those  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  survey,  a  return  of 
the  cash  discount  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
war  should  be  the  best  thing  that 
hosiery  manufacturers  could  do  to 
help  retailers  get  their  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  back  on  a  profitable  basis. 

5.  Better  Advertising  and  Selling 
Suggestions  to  Retailers.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  manufacturers  might  with 
advantage  improve  the  present  type  of 
national  advertising  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  retailers.  This  material 
should  have  more  direct  sales  appieal 
and  something  that  would  tie  in  more 
successfully  with  local  newspapier  ad¬ 
vertising.  Manufacturers  might  also 
supplement  their  national  advertising 
by  a  coopierative  advertising  program 
with  individual  stores  including  both 
newspapier  advertising  and  bill  enclos¬ 
ures.  It  is  extremely  effective  when 
the  name  of  a  good  store  and  the  name 
of  a  good  brand  are  joined  together  in 
the  presentation  of  a  good  product. 

Other  recommendations  are  these; 
“More  color  information  in  national 
advertising;  better  newspaper  mats; 
practical  display  material  that  can  be 
used  in  cases  and  on  counters.”  One 
buyer  recommended  it  would  pay 
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manufacturers  to  help  retailers  com¬ 
bat  the  bareleg  influence  through  an 
effective  advertising  campaign. 

6.  Assistance  with  Employee 
Training.  Manufacturers  can  help 
stores  do  a  better  selling  job  on  ho¬ 
siery  by  sending  their  representatives 
to  visit  stores  and  have  them  stay  long 
enough  so  that  the  salespeople  will  get 
the  necessary  training. 

7.  More  Standardization  in  Con¬ 
struction.  There  is  a  great  need  to¬ 
day  for  more  standardization  in  con¬ 
struction.  According  to  one  merchant, 
"There  are  too  many  poorly  construct¬ 
ed,  ill  fitting  nylon  hose  being  shipped 
to  the  trade,  particularly  in  the  15 
denier  construction.”  He  says  further, 
"There  are  at  present  no  industry¬ 
wide  standards  for  leg  lengths  and 
foot  sizes.  Some  mills,  for  example, 
knit  and  board  their  foot  sizes  Vi” 
to  longer  than  the  marked  size, 
while  others  knit  and  board  to  true 
foot  size.  This  is  a  source  of  confusion 
to  the  retailer  and  the  customer.” 

Another  store  president  suggested 
that  the  goal  which  manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  concerning  pro¬ 
portioned  lengths  is  a  long  way  from 
being  attained.  He  explained,  "We 
carry  seven  brand  lines  of  hose  and 
the  variation  of  lengths  from  one  to 
another  is  astounding.  A  size  9V^  me¬ 
dium  from  the  seven  manufacturers 
may  vary  as  much  as  two  inches.  Heel 
sizes  in  the  same  box  do  not  conform 
in  many  instances  although  the  length 
may  be  the  same.” 

8.  Closer  Inspection  of  Stockings. 
Inspection  standards  and  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  the  industry  have  dropped 
alarmingly,  retailers  report.  Far  too 
many  pairs  of  substandard  hose  end 
up  in  first  quality  boxes.  Customer 
dissatisfaction  is  on  the  increase. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  as  long  as 
the  human  element  is  involved  in  the 
inspiection  of  nylon  hosiery,  some  de¬ 
fects  from  time  to  time  may  slip 
through,  it  should  certainly  not  be  on 
the  scale  that  characterizes  current 
shipments. 

Better  quality  control,  more  rein- 
sp>ection  at  the  mill,  would  go  far 
toward  lessening  the  p)ercentage  of 
bad  work  that  goes  out  under  a  first 
quality  label. 

Retailers  also  recommend  that  there 
should  be  better  consistency  in  dye 


lots.  It  often  happ>ens  that  an  initial 
shipment  will  be  in  one  shade,  the 
second  shipment  in  a  variation  of  the 
shade,  and  a  third  shipment  another 
shade  entirely. 

9.  Revival  by  Branded  Lines  of 
Annual  Sales  Events.  Manufacturers 
of  branded  hose,  it  is  suggested,  might 
allow  retail  stores  to  have  a  once  a 
year  sale  giving  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  so  they  could  offer  a  real 
value  to  their  regular  customers  and 
at  the  same  time  attract  customers  who 
are  going  elsewhere  to  buy  stockings 
at  a  price.  Manufacturers  can  also 
help  with  sp>ecial  promotions  for 
Easter  or  Mother’s  Day  by  boxing  the 
hosiery  in  sp>ecial  colors  or  making  up 
gift  boxes  with  a  certain  number  of 
pairs  of  hosiery  in  them. 

10.  Permit  the  Use  of  Multiple 
Prices  on  Branded  Hose.  Retailers 
believe  that  branded  manufacturers 
should  piermit  the  use  of  multiple 
prices  in  retail  stores.  Such  a  practice 
help>s  the  customer  by  giving  her 
longer  service  from  each  pair  when 
propierly  alternated  and  it  helps  the 
store  through  raising  the  amount  of 
the  average  sale.  The  amount  of  the 
saving  to  the  customer  as  a  result  of 
the  three  pair  purchases  need  amount 
to  only  about  five  cents  a  pair. 

.\t  the  present  time,  the  survey  indi¬ 
cates,  many  branded  manufacturers 
will  not  permit  this  practice.  Retailers 
feel,  however,  that  manufacturers 
might  very  well  encourage  multiple 
sales  by  fixing  prices  in  multiples. 

1 1 .  Better  Service.  Service  is  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
to  the  retailer  in  selling  more  hosiery. 
Maximum  sales  in  a  retail  store  are 
p>os$ible  only  by  always  having  on 
hand  a  selling  assortment  of  the  want¬ 
ed  styles,  sizes  and  colors.  When  stocks 
break  on  a  style,  color  or  size,  sales  are 
lost  until  replenishment  stocks  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Proper  service  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  is  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  in  maintaining  well  balanced 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  his  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  and  this  function  of  good  ser¬ 
vice  will  directly  affect  his  customers’ 
hosiery  sales.  Proper  service  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  is  p>ossible  only  by: 

(a)  Knowing  his  production— and 
selling  to  it,  not  beyond  it. 

(b)  Planning  stocks  in  advance  to 


offer  a  inininium  delay  in  delivery,  a 
manufacturer  can  no  more  service  hit 
customers  without  adequate  stocks 
than  a  retailer  can  service  the  final 
consumer  without  merchandise  on  the 
shelves. 


J 


(c)  Complete  frankness  on  the  pan 
of  the  seller  regarding  the  deliven 
situation  so  that  the  retailer  can  plan 
his  hosiery  op>eration  with  assurance 
that  goods  will  arrive  as  scheduled. 

12.  Allowance  for  Adjustment 
TO  Customers  on  Returned  Mee 
chandise.  With  the  advent  of 
denier  nylon  stockings  which  are  verv 
fragile,  and  with  the  trend  to  still  finer 
deniers  and  even  greater  fragility,  re 
turns  from  customers  have  become  a 
great  factor  in  removing  much  of  the 
retailer’s  profit  in  selling  this  ven 
sheer  merchandise.  Retailers  believe 
they  must  be  liberal  in  making  adjust 
ments  on  this  sheer  hose.  They  alse 
feel  there  should  be  a  definite  manu¬ 
facturer  allowance  on  a  pjer  dozen 
basis  for  customer  adjustments  on 
stockings  of  15  denier  or  sheerer. 

13.  Better  Packing.  One  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  a  more  uniform  size 
of  hosiery  box  should  be  used,  one 
that  will  fit  the  fixtures  in  the  store. 
Another  suggestion  comes  from  a  store 
president  who  recommends  that  cello¬ 
phane  packing  be  discontinued.  He 
contends  that  while  this  method  is  at 
tractive,  it  has  not  proved  to  be  prat 
tical  when  customers  insist  that  the 
cellophane  wrap  be  broken  and  the 
hosiery  taken  from  the  pack.  Ona 
this  is  done,  the  cellophane  is  torn  and 
ragged  and  exposes  sharp  edges  which 
snag  the  hosiery.  He  would  like  to 
see  tissue  wraps  again. 

14.  Permanent  Identification  of 
Hosiery  Brands.  It  is  recommended 
that  there  be  a  more  pjermanent  ident¬ 
ification  of  hosiery  brands  right  on  the 
stocking.  Every  other  branded  artide 
a  woman  wears  has  a  pjermanent  label. 

15.  Return  of  Historical  Privi 
LEGES.  In  addition  to  a  restoration  ol 
the  traditional  discount,  retailen 
would  welcome  a  return  of  the  color 
exchange  privilege  whereby  they  could 
return  discontinued  colors  at  the  ei 
of  a  season  in  exchange  for  new  se; 
merchandise.  They  would  also  ap] 
ciate  having  reorder  labels  placed 
hosiery  boxes  to  facilitate  reorderii 
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THE  STORY  OF  125  YEARS 
OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE 


LasI  month  Jacob  Reed's  Sons  of  Philadelphia  had 
its  125th  anniversary.  It  is  the  second  oldest  men's 
clothing  store  in  the  country,  and  the  oldest  under 
the  continuous  management  of  one  family.  But  of 
its  several  claims  to  uniqueness  the  most  interesting 
is  the  wide-awake  public  relations  policy  Reed's  prac¬ 
ticed  long  before  the  term  ^public  relations"  had 
come  into  the  language.  Here  are  some  highlights 
from  a  colorful  history. 


luic  besei  with  perils,  but  young  Jacob 
Reed  had  confidence— and  best  of  all, 
he  had  ideas.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
hard  work,  for  he  had  begun  a  13  year 
apprenticeship  in  his  trade  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  He  knew  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  realizetl  that  the  great 
clothing  industry  was  only  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  He  foresaw  a  large  market  for 
ready-made  clothes,  not  only  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  but  in  outlying  towns  as  well. 
And  from  the  start  he  used  advertising. 


JACOB  REED,  merchant  clothier, 
took  down  the  shutters  on  his  tiny 
shop  in  High  Street.  He  was  open  for 
his  first  day  of  business;  he  was  21  years 
old;  he  was  no  doubt  the  proudest  boy 
in  Philadelphia.  The  date  was  April 
21,  1824.  Philadelphia  was 


a  gusty 

young  city,  crowded,  eager,  bursting 
lies  were 
and  the 


Reed’t  as  ii  it  today.  A  pen  and 
ink  sketch  of  the  ChestmU  St.  store. 


store. 


trying,  currency 
course  of  the  young  republic  tempes¬ 
tuous.  A  new  business  was  an  adven 


constantly,  imaginatively,  effectively. 
Soon  he  had  a  string  of  dealers  in  other 
towns  building  Reed  volume. 

Reed  had  good  times  and  bad,  but 
almost  from  the  day  he  opened  his 
first  shop  it  was  clear  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  destined  to  survive  and  pros¬ 
per.  By  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War, 
the  firm  was  so  well  known  that  it  was 
given  the  Army  and  Navy  contracts 
for  officers’  uniforms.  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  specialty,  for  Reed’s 
today  is  America’s  oldest  and  foremost 
supplier  of  military  uniforms.  Reed 
uniforms  marched  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
two  World  Wars  of  the  20th  Century. 
A  characteristic  story  about  Jacob 
Reed  comes  down  from  Civil  War 
days.  A  Philadelphia  regiment  gave 
him  a  contract  for  uniforms— but  on 
condition  that  he  supply  them  with¬ 
in  13  days.  And  in  exactly  13  days 
every  man  in  that  regiment  had  his 
uniform— a  feat  that  even  today  would 


In  1883  Jacob  Reed’s  Sons  moved  into 
an  imposing  establishment  on  fashion¬ 
able  ChestmU  Street.  A  wood  cut  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  new  store. 


First  illustrated  ad  run  by  Reed’s 
showed  their  Market  Street  store  in 
IS5Q  with  an  assortmerU  of  ready - 
made  clothing  hanging  outside. 


ESALE  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

W.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  Streets, 


Q1 
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LOVERS. 


Lovm  of  Libmlltj  404  Jutlbb  wofuler ' 
wfef  IkiiM  ahoKM  b4  0nlp  ourClelMag  Hoom 
(.Tac^  Rkko’s  Bomb)  thmt  bItm  its  en(ir«  J 
firct  th0  SBtnrdBy  Hif/  Holiday.  Naver 
Bted.  L.  0:  L.  A.  J..  «k«7  will  all  Ml  in 
liMby-snd'by!  Tbsy  would  bow,  but  they 
MB  Just  »  littio  ha^vd  Bbout  belDgosught 
tog. lag.  lieMwbiU.  WB 

enlevyrise,  by  s  July  trade  in 
tuff  sad  Fumitkingt  witbout  praeedanC 
Until  S  P.  M.  daily;  9  P.  Jf.  Fridayt;  1  P  3i, 
Saturday, 

M  l^S  SOB, 

918,  980,  933 
CHESTBVT  STBEET. 


(Jacob  Rar.D’s  Be 
|/prcc  the  Beturdey 


gECOHB  AND  SPRUCE  STREETS.  I 
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For  bll  tdtiorb,  cutteris  trinmorg,  exMRi* 
Rerti  AittI  other  bhilleU  DiochMtoe,  nine  hmin 
ittr  diem,  upoo  evorj  dbj  oxcopt  SA^urdmyg; 
upon  Si9li'r>t0y$,  /re  /«oi>rr,  from  8  A.  M.  to 
1  P.  M.,  with  extra  paj  |>ro  rpra  for  evorp 
extra  hour 

11. 

For  all  salegmoo,  clorke,  and  other  oa* 
plojeb,  not  included  in  the  abore,  nine  Aomu 
per  r^iem  (with  the  exception  of  Salurdaje, 
when  it  bhali  be  ficcfre  /lourr),  with  extra  pay 
pro  rare  for  extra  houri. 

Beginning  with  the  Firal  Saturday  aflor  the 
4th  of  July,  and  ending  with  the  Second  8ai> 
urdaj  in  September,  /le  hourd  oa  each  and 
every  Saturday,  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  M. 

.  Daring  this  Kpecial  period  extra  heart  (not 
I  to  exceed houra  per  week  and  not  to  bo 
on  Saturday  )  will  not  rocelvo  extra  pay. 

Jim  til’s  soK, 


This  iMU  revolutionary  news  in  the  I880's.  The  announcement  at  the 
left  about  Reed’s  five-day  week  is  a  light  twitting  of  competitors  too. 


Reed’s  led  the  fight  against  the  Trade  Dollar  Panic  of  1883  and  its 
actions  resulted  in  a  private  war  with  the  editor  of  The  Times.  The 
store  then  took  space  in  another  paper  to  tell  off  the  Times  editor 
and  to  explain  the  cancellation  of  their  advertising  in  his  paper. 

NVKNTKG  TKLIGBAPH— PHILADELPTOA,  MONDAY,  JULY  9,  1883. _ 

I  The  Philojdelphia  Times 

S  VERSUS 

\  THE  TRADE  DOLLAR 

*  •  • 

AND  THE  INTEREBTB  OP  PHILADELPHIA  BIBROBANTS,  HAEUPAOTOBBRS, 
WORKMEN,  AND  THE  POOR  MAN. 

1  ; 

^  On  Saturday,  June  30,  the  Trade-Dollar  Panic  commenced.  Tradesmen,  Bankers,  Brokers, 

f.  Coiporations,  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Working  People,  all,  all  were  influenced  by  the  fast*spread> 
ii)g  rumors  and  quickly  disposed  of  their  Trade  Dollars  at  the  then  panic  price — 85  cents. 

i  WB  PROMPTLY  JUMPED  INTO  THE  BREACH 

ti 

And  spread  the  announcement  far  and  wide,  and  WE  RE  the  First  that  did  it  prominently 
^  AND  THE  HRST  THAT  DID  IT  AT  ALL.  We  Spread  the  news: 

1  JACOB  REED'S  SONS  TAKE  TRADE  DOLLARS 

1  A.T  FA.K.!  A.T  F.A.I2.I 

^  And  we  stemmed  and  stopped  the  flood,  which,  if  allowed  to  take  its  course,  would  have  in* 

volved  countless  losses  to  the  entire  communi^  and  made  many  poor  people  poorer. 

^  On  Mo  nday  last,  July  i,  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  headed 

I  the  boycotted  dollar 

P  Jf  J  IM  tj  B..,  WiBU,  wS  cUM  «bo  b*.  .  mS.  dolUr  la  pouMMoa  I.  Haplp  14  CMU  oat  of  poekat,  aad  ik.  txM  wof  1.  to  •» 

CS  «*pt  Ik.  Rm  ..  pTMoralip  M  pM.lbi..  Bto.  Ba4  tk.r.  doO.n  wUI  b.  reaad  wb.  Kept  tb.  tna.  daUw,  bat  itn’OMS!  "»»>  MW  at 

B.  '«.<•  PM..  ■mUm'I''*  to'NJw^a^tll  b.  broad  M  loaa  aMbBaa^pUCIMlLiM  ■'>*  bojootuf  dolmr  dupo«>  of  J 


tax  the  facilities  of  many  mamifactur 


“One-Price”  Pioneer 

Reed’s  is  a  history  of  pioneering  in 
many  fields.  In  the  1850’s,  for  example, 
“public  relations”  was  not  yet  a  staple 
phrase  of  the  English  language.  Bui 
Jacob  Reed  understood  its  principles 
He  knew  the  importance  of  ( ustomei 
confidence,  and  he  was  among  the  first 
merchants,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
maintain  a  “One  Price”  policy.  Pic- 
tures  of  his  wooden-balconied  store  on 
Spruce  Street,  where  the  business 
moved  in  1858,  show  its  walls  bravely 
painted  and  pennanted  with  the  “One 
Price”  slogan. 

116  Years  of  Unionization 
As  for  labor  relations,  Reed’s  reci^ 
nized  a  union  as  bargaining  agent  for 
its  clothes  cutters  in  the  year  18SS 
That  union,  called  “The  Sons  ol 
Adam”,  is  today’s  Local  110  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  Ainerioi 
Of  the  beginnings  of  this  116-year  re 
lationship,  George  Pohlsen,  business 
agent  of  Local  1 10,  says:  “There  was 
(in  1833)  no  signed  agreement  de 
manded  by  the  union.  The  founder  ol 
Jacob  Reed’s  said  the  union’s  word  was 
good,  and  the  union  knew  his  to  lie 
good.” 

The  Sons  of  Adam  merged,  durin|> 
the  19th  century,  with  the  “Great 
Knights  of  Labor”,  representing  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  principal  tailoring  establisk-. 
ments.  In  the  80’s  the  union  asked  foi 
a  48  hour  week,  and  Reed’s  and  Warn- 
maker  &  Brown  granted  it  at  ontt 
Elsewhere  the  employees  lost  a  loag 
fight.  But  Reed’s  has  never  had  a  stril* 
or  lockout  in  its  history. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Reed’s  that 
it  both  gave  its  employees  a  break  and 
utilized  its  good  employee  relations 
build  public  goodwill.  One  of  the  mo4 
ingratiating  ads  ever  published  is  a» 
announcement  from  Reed’s,  dated 
1886,  about  its  five-and-a-half  day 
week.  Here  it  is: 

“LOVERS.  Lovers  of  Liberali¬ 
ty  and  Justice  wonder  why  there 
should  be  only  one  Clothing  | 
House  (JACOB  REED’S  SONS) 
that  gives  its  entire  force  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Half  Holiday.  Never  mind, 
L.  O.  L.  A.  J.,  they  will  all  fall 
in  line  by-and-by!  They  would 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


New  economy,  new  efficiency,  now,  in  Reeordak 
Salescheek  Billing— ihe  system  which  gives  you... 

...  a  better  bill — one  that'^  fully  eomplete  .  .  .  that  can’t  be  tarn* 

informative  l>ecau8e  original  sales  pere<l  with  or  altered  without  de- 

checks  supplant  confusing  abbre-  tection.  A  fact  that  has  led  many 
viated  descriptions.  insurance  i-ompanies  to  reduce  the 

...  a  better  billing  operation-  ffcounts  receivable  premiums  of 
one  that  simplifies  cycle  and  Recordak-eqmpped  stores! 
month-end  billing  systems  by  „  adjustment  service 

eliminating  costly  descnption  of  — that  presents  the  whole 
individual  items.  story  on  the  screen  of  the  Reeordak 

...  a  better  record . . .  one  that’s  Reader  .  .  .  quickly  settling  any 
photographically  accurate  and  misunderstandings. 


~'PfCCPDP/( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 


stores 
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Reference  is  faster,  more  convenient 

New  efficiency  in  your  adjustment  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  departments . . .  because  there’s  more  than  twice  as 
much  information  per  roll  of  film.  This  means  fewer 
time-outs  to  change  rolls  in  the  Reeordak  Reader.  And 
it  means,  too,  that  only  haR  the  film-filing  space  is 
required. 


Best  for  store-wide  microfllming,  too! 

Tlie  Reeordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  acconunodates  sev¬ 
eral  film-imits  . . .  which  can  be  quickly  interchanged  to 
meet  varying  requirements.  For  example:  The  standard 
film  imit,  with  a  28  to  1  reduction  ratio,  gives  you  the 
advantages  mentioned  above  in  Reeordak  Salescheek 
Billing;  a  35:1  film  unit  allows  you  to  de-bulk  inactive 
records  (up  to  in.  wide)  at  lowest  cost;  and  a  24:1 
film-unit  allows  you  to  record  larger  documents  (up  to 
14  in.  wide)  across  the  full  width  of  the  film. 

/  /  / 

For  more  information  about  tliis  new  machine — espe¬ 
cially  designetl  for  stores  with  12,000  or  more  charge 
accounts — write  to  Reeordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) ^  350  Madison  Avenue, 


of  the  tiny  frame  shop  in  High  Street. 
The  year  1850  found  him  in  a  good- 
sized  four  story  building  at  5th  and 
Market.  An  old  sketch  shows  a  full 
display  of  clothing  hung  outside  the 
store,  a  little  above  eye-level,  on  a 
|M)le  suspended  from  the  awning.  The 
passerby  could  look  it  over  at  his  leis¬ 
ure— and  it  was  surely  the  most  un¬ 
complicated  form  of  “visual  merchan¬ 
dising”  ever  devised. 

In  1858,  when  the  store  moved  into 
larger  quarters  at  Second  Street  and 
Spruce,  it  was  the  printed  word  rather 
than  the  merchandise  itself  that  was 
in  high  favor  as  a  traffic-stopjjer.  Jacob 
Reed  painted  all  over  the  outside  walls 
of  his  fashionable  establishment  his 
giant-lettered  “One  Price”  slogan. 
This  building  was  torn  down  in  1879 
and  replaced  by  a  brick  structure. 
Philadelphia,  and  Reed’s  with  it,  was 
entering  a  genteel  phase,  and  huge  ex¬ 


now,  but  they  are  just  a  little  bash¬ 
ful  about  being  caught  lagging. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  enterprise,  by  a  July  trade 
in  Clothing  and  Furnishings  with¬ 
out  precedent.  Until  6  P.  M. 
daily;  9  PM.  Fridays;  1  P.M.  Sat¬ 
urdays.  JACOB  REED’S  SONS, 
918, 920,  922  Chestnut  Street.  Also 
Second  and  Spruce  Streets.” 


“We  Stemmed  the  Flood” 

In  1883,  Reed’s,  with  its  usual  com¬ 
bination  of  public  spiritedness  and 
canny  advertising  sense,  took  the  lead 
in  fighting  the  famous  Trade  Dollar 
Panic.  Congress  was  about  to  lower 
lbs  value  of  the  trade  dollar  (a  spe- 
...itly  minted  coin  for  use  in  foreign 
mule).  Everyone  with  trade  dollars  in 
his  possession  attempted  to  unload 
them  and  f^de  dollars  were  being  dis- 
ol  ;ii  the  panic  price  of  85  cents. 
Reed’s  t  K»k  to  the  ads  again  and  of¬ 
fered  t«i  accept  trade  doll.irs  at  par.  It 
was  1*  liberal  oRer,  considering  that 
menS  lashiona'ip-  suits  went  for  $8  in 
those  (lays,  and  bought  a  pair  of 
pants  “no  man  in  Philadelphia  would 
be  ashamed  to  wear.”  Criticized  by 
the  Philadelphia  Times  for  its  action. 
Reed’s  advertised  a  proud  claim  that 
it  had  acted  in  the  interests  of  “mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  workmen  and 
the  poor  man”  .  .  .  “We  jumped  into 
the  breach  .  .  .  and  we  stemmed  and 
stopped  the  flcKxi,  which,  if  allowed 
to  take  its  course,  would  have  involved 
countless  losses  to  the  community  and 
made  many  f>oor  people  poorer. 

As  passing  years  wrote  themselves 
into  American  history,  Reed’s  shared 
the  nation’s  growing  pains  but  moved 
always  a  little  ahead  of  the  times.  It 
never  went  out  of  family  hands— de¬ 
scribes  itself  today  as  “the  oldest  cloth¬ 
ing  house  in  America  under  continu¬ 
ous  family  management.”  Jacob  Reed, 
the  pioneer,  retired  from  business  in 
1877.  His  three  sons,  Edward  H.,  .\lan 
H.,  and  George  K.  Reed  succeeded 
him.  In  1905  Alan  Reed  turned  the 
organization  into  a  corporation  of 
which  he  became  president.  Today  his 
son,  Edward  L.  Reed,  is  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  secretary. 

The  business  was  always  on  the 
move,  expanding  to  match  its  volume 
and  moving  westward  with  the  rapidly 
growing  city.  Jacob  Reed  moved  many 
times  in  the  years  after  the  opening 


One  of  the  special  “values’’  prepared  by 
manufacturers  for  the  Reed  anniversary. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"get  their  prices  down  to  where  the  public  will  feel  again 


the  impulse  to  buy  .  .  .  The  only  question  seems  to  be 
whether  the  industry  will  move  in  quickly  and  do  the 
needed  thing  or  whether  it  will  invite  a  couple  of  seasons 
of  bad  business  and  then  finally  have  to  take  even  deeper 
cuts  than  now  would  be  necessary.” 

The  question  was  a  pretty  grave  one.  Retailers  appeared 
to  believe  that  the  easing  of  Regulation  W  was  not  going  to 
do  a  thing  for  the  appliance  business;  they  seemed  certain 
that  the  customers  who  had  waited  out  the  dress  market 
until  it  touched  and  passed  the  point  of  "prewar  values” 
would  do  the  same  for  larger  purchases.  Perhaps  the  hard 
goods  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  action  in  its  three  parts— affecting  con¬ 
sumer  buying,  business  borrowing  and  security  purchases— 
will  stimulate  enough  buying  at  all  levels  to  stop  the  price 
decline  in  its  tracks.  One  business  writer  worried  in  print, 
at  some  length,  that  the  Board  action  would  set  off  a  serious 
new  inflationary  spiral. 

But  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  credit  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  unless  people  have  enough  confidence  and  optimism 
to  use  it.  As  far  as  the  ultimate  consumer  is  concerned,  re¬ 
tailers  generally  seemed  to  believe  that  their  customers, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  price  cutting  in  soft  goods,  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  it  extended  storewide.  And  there  was  a  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  that  the  public’s  expectation  of  de¬ 
pression  and  unemployment  was  great  enough  to  create  the 
very  thing  it  feared. 
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PERSIAN  LAMB  ISSUE  SETTLED 

Persian  Lamb  is  Persian  Lamb,  even  if  the  creature 
wasn’t  raised  on  the  Iranian  Plateau.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  came  to  this  conclusion  last  month,  announc¬ 
ing  that  if  the  fur  has  the  strictly  identifiable  characteristics 
of  Persian  Lamb  it  may  be  called  so,  regardless  of  the  area 
of  its  origin.  This  after  10  years  of  controversy,  and  five 
years  of  wrestling  with  its  own  complaint  against  The 
Tailored  Woman  for  calling  African-produced  skins  Persian. 

CONVENTION  REMINDERS 

Manogsment’Personnel.  The  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups  meet  from  May  23  to  26  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Cleveland.  There  will  be  an  important  session  on  labor 
relations,  to  bring  everybody  up  to  date  on  developments 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Other  highlights:  a  full  day  panel 
discussion  of  workroom  operations;  complete  expiositions 
of  the  new  merchandise  handling  systems  used  at  the  F.  & 
R.  Lazarus  and  Kresge  warehouses;  mail  and  telephone 
promotion  procedures;  talks  on  lighting,  fixturing,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  procedures.  For  the  Personnel  mem¬ 
bers,  there  will  be  a  whole  session  on  the  pattern  interview 
technique,  and  another  on  the  problem  of  piersonnel  ad- 
niinistration  in  the  smaller  volume  stores;  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  specialized  training  procedures  to  increase  sales;  a 
session  on  supiervison;  reports  on  employee  morale  surveys. 

Morchandising.  For  the  first  time  in  over  10  years,  there 
will  be  a  general  mid-year  meeting  of  all  the  groups  in  the 
Merchandising  Division,  on  June  20  and  21,  at  the  Hotel 


stores 


Statler  in  New  York.  While  every  depxirtment’s  volume 
problems  are  acute,  there  is  a  particular  interest  in  the 
sessions  on  home  furnishings  and  electrical  appliances.  Com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  just  before  the  July  markets,  this  meeting  can 
be  especially  crucial  for  merchandisers  in  the  hard  goods 
fields.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  department  in  the  store  whose 
buying  and  planning  talent  won’t  get  a  lot  of  fortification 
from  the  two  days  of  intensive  discussion  and  exchange  of 
experience.  Sessions  will  cover:  piece  goods,  appliances, 
television,  intimate  apparel,  basements,  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  floor  coverings,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  furs, 
accessories,  ready-to-wear,  furniture  and  bedding. 

ControlUrs.  Malcolm  P.  McNair  will  take  a  mid-year  look 
at  retailers’  business  prosp>ects  in  one  of  the  11  sessions  ol 
the  Controllers’  Congress  convention  in  Detroit,  at  the 
Book-Cadillac,  from  June  14  to  17.  Job  evaluation  and 
employee  testing  and  training  will  be  the  subject  of  a  full 
session:  another  will  present  a  flock  of  sp)ecific  money-saving 
ideas  for  licking  the  expiense  problem;  the  Harvard  Repiort 
will  be  analyzed  in  detail,  as  will  the  activities  to  date  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Research  Committee.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  scheduled:  the  problem  of  maintaining  balanced 
stocks  in  a  falling  market;  branch  store  planning:  small 
store  merchandising  and  control;  workroom  improvements. 

Sales  Promotion.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual 
Merchandising  Group  will  have  their  joint  convention  in 
Chicago  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  June  26,  27  and  28.  In¬ 
cluded  will  be  a  full  session  on  public  relations,  where  the 
first  details  on  the  1950  all-retailing  campaign  will  lie  pre¬ 
sented.  The  Visual  Merchandising  program  ties  in  with 
NADI  market  week.  Subjects  covered  by  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Visual  Merchandising  men,  meeting  together,  will 
be:  Planning  a  Christmas  Promotion;  What  Management 
Expiects;  and  Television.  A  separate  session  of  the  display 
men  will  take  up  the  relationship  between  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  and  store  planning. 

NEW  LIFE  IN  SELF-SERVICE  EFFORTS 

In  the  annual  stockholders  repiort  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores, 
the  self-service  operation  was  given  considerable  prominence 
and  was  apparently  being  groomed  for  an  impiortant  spiot 
in  the  company’s  future  promotional  plans.  Wieboldt, 
which  has  previously  tested  the  self-selection  method  with 
success  in  its  toy  opieration,  this  month  extended  it  to 
another  department  when  it  opiened  a  self-service  house- 
wares  mart  in  one  of  its  Chicago  stores.  Savings  to  the 
customer  in  the  new  department  ranged  from  20  pier  cent 
on  garden  tools  to  50  pier  cent  on  utensils.  The  piopularity 
of  housewares  as  a  self-service  department  was  further 
attested  to  when  the  Grand  Union  supier-market  chain  an¬ 
nounced  that  20  more  of  its  stores  were  installing  a  house- 
wares  section.  The  chain  entered  the  housewares  field  last 
July  with  an  installation  in  one  of  its  New  York  stores. 

Wieboldt’s  plans  to  extend  the  self-service  method  of 
opieration  to  hardware,  paints,  and  automobile  accessories. 
The  reasons  given  in  the  company’s  annual  repxirt  for  this 
trend:  Better  assortments,  quicker  and  easier  shopping,  and 
economies  that  enable  the  store  to  offer  better  values. 

During  the  month  there  was  evidence  in  other  quarters 
that  more  retailers  were  experimenting  with  the  self-service 
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operation  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  adverse  trend  in  sales, 
profits  and  expenses.  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  serve-yourself  dry 
goods  market  made  its  debut  and  reported  sales  exceeding 
expectations.  Prices  offered  approximated  the  wholesale 
level  with  savings  of  25  p>er  cent  and  upwards.  Customers 
found  a  selection  of  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
work  clothes,  blankets,  towels,  kitchen  equipment  and  nylon 
hosiery  among  the  low-priced  offerings. 

In  Miami,  a  home  furnishings  market  was  put  on  a  self- 
service  basis  at  the  Cloud  Bros,  store.  Cloud’s  had  been  a 
wholesale  operation  until  February  1 .  Clerks  appear  on  the 
sales  floor  only  at  the  customers’  request.  Sales  are  for  cash 
only  and  the  emphasis  is  on  customer  browsing  and  almost 
complete  self-selection.  Furniture  joined  the  list  of  super¬ 
market  items  in  New  York  too,  at  the  new  Neptune  store 
in  the  company’s  uptown  warehouse.  The  super-market 
(Kcupies  one  complete  floor  in  the  company’s  building  and 
is  patterned  after  a  similar  Neptune  operation  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  A  complete  selling  job  is  attempted  with 
self-selling  tags  attached  to  each  piece  of  furniture.  Infor¬ 
mation  lists  cost,  availability,  construction,  material  and  the 
amount  the  customer  saves.  Typical  savings  claimed  on  the 
Neptune  tags  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  based 
on  “true  value.” 


American  Republic.  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  prides  itself  on 
its  public  relations  program  and  on  a  merchandising  oper 
ation  that  is  intricately  geared  to  the  public’s  taste.  Last 
month,  Bamberger’s  came  officially  to  Morristown  with  a 
new  store  whose  every  detail  reflected  the  historical  spirit 
of  the  Morristown  citizens  and  the  public  relations  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  big  New  jersey  store.  From  the  lust  ino- 
ment  that  plans  were  annouticcd  for  the  ttew  store,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  its  development  had  become  a  full-scale 
community  project. 

The  colonial  design  of  the  three-story  building,  which 
looks  out  upon  historic  Morristown  Green,  was  chosen  bv 
members  of  the  Morris  County  Historical  Society,  the  New 
jersey  Garden  Club,  The  Federation  of  Women’s  (llubs  and 
the  business  men  of  the  area.  Even  before  the  building  was 
fully  completed,  this  design  was  honored  by  an  award  of 
merit  for  beauty  and  symmetry  by  the  New  V’ork  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .Architects.  .A  local  cotninittee  chose  the  histori¬ 
cal  characters  for  the  eight  hve-foot  placpies  that  adorn  the 
red-brick  building.  These  placpies  which  grace  the  facade 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  new  store.  Thev 
depict  such  personages  as  Lewis  Morris,  Betsy  Schuyler  and 
George  Washington,  names  important  in  the  history  of 
Morristown,  and  were  featured  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  which  preceded  the  store  opening.  This  ser¬ 
ies  of  ads  related  a  portion  of  the  background  or  legend 
asscKiated  with  each  member  of  this  famous  company  of 
men  and  women. 

Services  and  merchandise  in  the  twenty  departments  of 
the  new  store  were  selected  from  suggestions  made  by  the 
townspeople.  This  pattern  of  community  choice  is  being 
followed  by  Bamberger’s  for  other  stores  to  be  founded  in 
connection  with  its  expansion  and  mcxiernization  plan. 

In  keeping  with  the  historical  theme,  the  preview  cere¬ 
monies  were  featured  by  the  setting  of  a  cornerstone  which 
contained  the  historical  contributions  of  women’s  clubs, 
historical  societies  and  local  churches.  Orchestral  music, 
fashion  showings  and  gifts  of  roses  to  visitors  were  other 
items  on  the  preview  program.  The  gift  roses  were  banked 
along  the  aisles  and  the  ledges  throughout  the  store  and 
distributed  to  the  visiting  public  by  vendors. 

Murals  of  historical  interest  decorate  the  store  interior. 
.V  modern  staircase  between  floors  is  colonial  in  feeling 
with  a  mural  of  a  Federal  eagle  at  the  turn.  Robert  Lauzon 
is  the  manager  of  the  new  store  and  heads  a  staff  ol 
approximately  200  workers. 

The  Green  Thumb  of  Fashion.  Early  in  1947,  Neiinan-.Mar 
cus,  Dallas,  called  in  one  of  the  country’s  leading  horticul¬ 
tural  research  houses  and  handed  it  an  assignment  which 
was  unusual  corning  from  a  retail  store,  jackson  &:  Perkins, 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  were  asked  to  develop  a  rrew  rose  around 
which  the  big  Dallas  store  could  bitild  a  fashion  pronrotioii 
in  the  best  Neiman-Marcus  tradition. 

When  breeding  operations  otr  the  rrew  bloorrr  were  urrdei 
way,  the  store  opened  consultatioirs  with  leading  apparel 
and  accessory  designers  arrd  with  textile  converters.  It  was 
making  long  range  preparations  to  insure  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  fashion  items  based  upon  the  new  Jackson  1 
Perkins  rose.  Out  of  the  Newark  hothouses  came  a  rose  in 
luminous  coral  pink  with  an  overlay  of  gold  which  was 
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Dasignad  for  an  Historical  Town.  Citizens  of  .Morristown, 
N.  j.  take  their  history  seriously,  pride  themselves  on  the 
important  role  their  town  had  in  the  founding  of  the 
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Ads  preceding  the  opening  of  Bamberger’s  Morristown,  N.  J. 
branch  told  colorful  stories  of  the  town’s  colonial  history. 


Three  more  full  page,  full  color 


acivertisements  appear  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  Good 
Housekeeping  in  May  1949. 


Durene  Association  of  America 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


called  appropriately  the  Fashion  Rose.  In  preliminary  tests 
of  its  acceptance  in  horticultural  circles,  the  new  bloom  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s  sum¬ 
mer  show  in  England  for  the  best  new  variety  shown  and 
won  praise  for  its  color,  its  foliage  and  the  wide  range 
of  uses  around  house  and  garden. 

Last  month,  with  its  trial  runs  behind  it,  the  Fashion 
Rose  made  its  American  bow  in  Neiman-Marcus  alongside 
the  fashions  it  had  inspired.  Thousands  of  blooming  bushes 
were  on  display  throughout  the  store.  On  the  main  floor 
wrought-iron  trees  were  hung  with  the  new  blooms.  It 
appeared  in  the  windows  and  in  newspajjer  advertising  and 
in  the  adaptations  of  merchandise  of  a  score  of  leading 
designers  who  had  created  fashions  especially  for  Neiman- 
.Marcus.  It  was  seen  in  daytime  and  cocktail  dresses,  in 
sports  dresses,  in  cotton  cords  and  shantung,  in  bathing 
suits  and  sun  dresses,  in  lingerie,  in  hats,  jewelry,  stationery, 
china,  table  cloths,  cosmetics  and  vases,  all  the  end  result  of 
more  than  two  years  of  planning  and  production  by  the 
store,  the  flower  breeders  and  the  store’s  resources. 

Carver  Girls'  Day  at  Gimbals.  Sixty  women  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  scheduled  to  attend  an  all¬ 
day  career  conference  at  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  on 
May  11.  The  conference  has  a  double  purpose— first,  to 
demonstrate  to  these  future  career  women  the  role  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  plays  in  setting  community  standards  of  taste  and 
quality,  and  the  cultural,  civic  and  charitable  contributions 
it  makes  to  the  community;  second,  to  show  the  specific 
career  opportunities  in  retailing. 

South  Sea  Island  Merchandising  Magic.  When  M.  S.  Block, 
vice  president  of  the  William  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
visited  Hawaii  early  this  year  he  was  bitten  by  a  p>eculiar 
variety  of  jungle  bug  that  sent  him  on  his  way  back  to  the 
States  determined  to  show  his  Indianapmlis  customers  what 
they  were  missing  in  the  way  of  products  made  in  the 
Islands.  He  didn’t  waste  much  time  in  putting  his  plan 
into  action  and  this  month  the  Block  store  started  its  sum¬ 
mer  sales  drive  with  a  big  promotion  based  on  the  Hawaiian 
theme.  Block’s  customers  were  being  offered  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Island  merchandise  with  all  the  trimmings,  dished 
up  to  them  in  an  authentic  native  atmosphere. 

The  entire  first  floor  was  trimmed  with  greenery  flown 
in  from  the  Pacific.  All  Hawaiian  products  were  on  sale 
on  the  second  floor,  where  thatched  roofs  covered  the 
counters  and  extended  between  elevators  and  escalators  to 
give  the  department  a  native  village  appearance.  Palm  trees 
were  propped  between  counters  and  Hawaiian  clothes  hung 
from  bamboo  racks.  In  the  windows  there  was  more  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  props  to  suggest  the  South  Seas. 

The  promotion  was  planned  primarily  as  a  traffic  builder 
and  to  center  the  attention  of  customers  on  hot  weather 
sale  offerings,  but  the  actions  of  the  opening  day  crowd 
caused  store  officials  to  revise  their  estimate  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  sales  possibilities  of  the  promotion.  Customers  not  only 
thronged  the  second  floor,  but  they  bought  at  such  speed 
as  to  cause  a  run  on  almost  all  lines  of  accessories  and  gar¬ 
ments  bearing  the  Hawaiian  trade  mark.  Midway  in  the 
day  the  store  was  forced  to  send  out  a  hurried  call  for  more 
merchandise  to  meet  the  demand.  Fastest  moving  items 
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were  reported  to  be  the  bright  prints,  sarongs,  bathing  suiu 
bags  and  baskets  and  a  line  of  bowls  and  trays.  The  sales 
force  captured  the  mood  of  the  promotion,  not  by  wearing 
the  traditional  grass  skirts,  but  with  more  conventional 
Island  costumes  of  print  dresses  and  leis.  The  entertainment 
program  offered  Hawaiian  music  in  the  store  auditorium,  j 
fashion  showing  and  a  travelogue  depicting  the  scenic  won 
ders  of  pineapple  land.  Watching  the  event  with  profession 
al  interest  were  executives  of  the  nation’s  leading  stores 
who  had  been  invited  to  Indianapolis  as  observers.  Judg 
ing  from  the  reports  on  Block’s  tropic  inspiration,  this  group 
of  merchandisers  were  looking  in  on  a  whopping  big  success 


A  &  S  Books  Top  Seam-Ripping  Team.  The  story  ot  tht 
.\labama  housewife  who  invented  a  98-cent  gadget  for  rip^ 
ping  seams  has  proved  a  natural  human  interest  story  foi 
the  consumer  press,  and  has  rated  enough  publicity  for  Mrs. 
Ruth  Lawrence  to  satisfy  even  a  Barnum.  It  has  also  helped 
to  put  the  Rip-A-Seam  into  mass  production  in  the  Gilman 
Co.  factories  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  to  introduce  it 
to  department  store  sewing  departments.  First  store  to  cash 
in  on  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  Abraham  &  Straus, 
which  this  month  brought  her,  and  the  army  sergeant  who 
helfsed  in  perfecting  the  Rip-A-Seam,  to  Brooklyn  to  give 
a  three-day  seam-ripping  exhibition  for  A  &  S  customers. 
The  inventing  team  first  manipulated  their  brainchild  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press  and  then  moved  their  opserations  to 
the  store’s  fabric  department  for  on-the-spot  ripping  and 
question-answering  sessions.  The  Rip-A-Seam  is  a  tiny, 
knife-like  instrument  that  fits  into  the  needle  bar  on  any 
sewing  machine  and  removes  seams  as  the  fabric  is  run 
through  the  machine. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  Joins  AMC.  The  Associated  Merchandis- 
ing  Corporation  acquired  its  25th  member  this  month  when 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago,  moved  its  buying  operations  into 
the  AMC  organization.  The  deal  gives  the  big  buying  com 
bine  its  first  Chicago  member  for  domestic  buying  and  adds 
an  approximate  $68  million  sales  to  its  annual  volume  ot 
.$1  billion  plus.  At  the  same  time  that  Carson  Pirie  Scott; 
announced  its  AMC  membership,  Marshall  Field  revealed! 
that  it  was  re-establishing  its  own  buying  offices  in  Europe. 
Since  1944  this  operation  has  been  conducted  through  the  ■ 
foreign  offices  of  AMC.  Hilton  Thorpe,  pre-war  head  ot 
Field’s  European  offices,  will  return  as  acting  manager. 


Expenses  "In  Line"  at  Wieboldt's.  A  statement  to  Wieboldi; 
Stores  shareholders,  which  accompanied  the  annual  report  | 
of  sales  and  net  profit,  attributed  a  decline  in  net  profit  oi  | 
the  six  department  stores  in  the  Chicago  area  to  “unfavor 
able  circumstances  encountered  in  the  spring  season’’.  The 
statement,  signed  by  Werner  A.  Wieboldt,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  S.  L.  Hypes,  store  president,  explained  that  the 
principal  cause  of  increased  cost  of  doing  business  in  the 
spring  season  was  rising  payroll  expenses.  In  the  latter  pan 
of  the  year,  however,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  exfienses 
had  been  brought  into  line  and  were  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year  despite  continuing  high  wages.  The  Wieboldt 
Hypes  statement  advised  the  shareholders  that  consunio 
purchasing  power  continues  high;  that  customers  are  becoffl-  i 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Again,  Gibson  has  planned  a  major  promotion 
to  build  extra  “between-seasons”  volume  on 
sales-proven  merchandise.  This  time,  it's 
"Letter-ettes,”  the  outstanding  Gibson  line  of 
personal  notes.  Superior  quality  and  new  timely 
designs  have  created  a  popular  consumer 
demand  that  has  made  Gibson  Letter-ettes 
an  established  sales  leader. 


Olb»on"Art''»«V» 


Add  charm  to  your 

.1.1,  M 


notes 


The  week  of  June  6th,  promotion-wise 
Gibson  dealers  the  nation  over,  backed  by 
dominant  Gibson  national  advertising,*  will 
feature  “Letter-ettes"  in  windows,  store 
displays  and  their  own  local  advertising. 
The  result  will  be  a  new  lasting  volume 
on  another  profitable  Gibson  line. 


The«’.  charm  in  Gibson  Lcttcr-eU« 
for  your  countte«  notes  of  friendship, 
invitations,  thank  you’s,  giftt, 

Delightful  to  send  and  receive 

they’re  so  pretty  and  so 

Knd  Gibaon  Letter-ettes.  your  frwnd. 

:.tyoucho-thefin«.^cthenew 

««nted  Lavender  and 
Friendirfiip’*  Garden,  scented  Ro«:tta 
and  many  other  popular  favontes 

Otbwn  dealer  U  featuring  this  we 


Be  sure  you  don’t  miss  this  extra  June 
profit  opportunity  on  Gibson  Letter-ettes. 

*Shown  here  in  reduced  size. 
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Modern  Merchandising  of  Stationery 


Promote  to  Your 


by  Emil'te  Glen 


IT’S  an  open  secret  that  the  stationery  department  con¬ 
tinues  its  profit  rise  in  stores  generally  throughout  the 
nation.  A  glance  at  the  Controllers’  Congress  figures, 
1948  report,  reveals  that  the  stationery  department  is  a  sales 
builder,  but  the  figures  don’t  tell  why.  Merchants  know 
from  experience  that  creative  merchandising  is  behind  the 
favorable  facts  and  figures,  but  how  many  have  ever  stopped 
to  analyze  what  it  takes  to  promote  to  profit? 

As  seen  by  the  aggressively  promoted  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  no  matter  how  well  a  department  is  doing,  it  can 
better  its  performance  if  it  betters  its  promotion.  What  are 
the  elements  of  successful  promotion?  Are  stores  using  them 
all?  Are  they  getting  the  most  out  of  those  they  do  use? 
Once  all  are  brought  into  play,  the  department  is  in  the 
lead. 

Promotion  Starts  with  a  Floor  Plan 

As  every  merchandiser  knows,  profits  are  realized  only 
when  customers  are  attracted  to  the  department.  A  depart¬ 
ment  as  diversified  as  the  stationery  department  presents  a 
traffic  problem  that  calls  for  strategy.  Is  the  layout  of  the 
department  designed  to  attract  traffic,  and  hold  it  until  its 
sales  potentials  are  fully  realized?  Does  it  lead  the  customers 
on  from  one  related  section  to  another  toward  the  high 
profits  of  suggestion  selling? 

Good  com|x>sition  in  a  painting  allows  no  line  to  lead 
the  eye  out  of  the  picture,  A  closely  coordinated  stationery 
department  has  no  long  aisles  leading  into  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  manner  that  takes  the  mind  away  from  stationery 
needs. 

Whether  illusion  or  reality,  the  stationery  department, 
for  all  its  diversification,  should  allow  a  sense  of  both  space 
and  time— space  to  move  about  from  display  to  display, 
time  to  stop,  look,  and  try  out.  Typewriter  sales  are  not 
made  in  a  minute,  fountain  jjens  need  trying,  greeting  cards 
require  time  tor  consideration  and  a  thoughtfully  provided 
space  for  addressing  and,  if  possible,  a  drop  box  tor  posting. 


The  department’s  promotion  is  only  as  good  as  its  stock. 
Word  gets  around  when  a  store  has  such  a  balanced  stock 
that  the  customer  feels  it  has  everything  he  could  possibly 
want.  Word  also  gets  around  when  the  stock  doesn’t  meet 
the  customer’s  needs. 

All  this  may  sound  elementary,  but  many  a  stationery 
department  reveals  such  obvious  inadequacies  as  the  absence 
of  the  open  stock  letter  paper  the  customer  has  every  right  ; 
to  expect.  The  customer  who  is  turned  away  with  “Sorry, 
we’re  all  out,’’  or  “We  don’t  carry  it,”  is  the  customer  who 
stays  away.  Let  yours  be  the  store  that  is  meant  when  ^ 
people  say,  “Try  the  stationery  department  across  the  street. 
They  have  everything.”  Having  everything  simply  means  a 
nice  balance  between  staple  and  occasional  stock. 

Price  also  enters  into  the  customer’s  faith  in  the  abund-  , 
ance  of  stock.  A  customer  who  says,  “Just  looking,”  may 
not  have  found  the  mcxlest  price  tag  that  is  like  a  safe  little 
island  to  her.  Chances  are  if  she  had  seen  that  fifty  cent 
box  of  letter  paper  she  would  have  stopped,  and  in  a  ready 
frame  of  mind  for  suggestion  selling  would  have  made  pur¬ 
chases  far  in  excess  of  the  initial  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
customers  with  more  money  to  spend  will  pass  by  the  store 
where  they  don’t  see  the  price  tags  that  suggest  quality 
merchandise.  Balanced  stock  means  more  than  a  varied 
assortment,  it  means  a  complete  price  range. 

What  About  Stock  Control?  | 

Good  stock  control  is  a  profit  code.  It  tells  what  is  selling,  t 
and  how  frequently;  what  merchandise  is  a  fad,  what,  a 
trend,  what  needs  better  promotion.  Stores  get  to  know 
their  customers  buying  habits  through  a  sound  stock  con¬ 
trol  system. 

Various  sections  of  the  stationery  department  may  need 
a  stock  control  system  p>eculiar  to  their  needs.  Only  by  the 
stock  control  best  adapted  to  each  stationery  section  can 
the  customer-losing  words  be  avoided,  “Our  new  stock  has 
been  ordered,  but  it  hasn’t  arrived  yet.”  Those  words  send 
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The  famous  framed  prints  of  The  American  Artists  Group 


are  naturals  for  tie-in  greeting  card  displays 


Cute  kittens  with  white 


fluff  in  a  variety  of  Holi 


day  designs  for  those 


who  love  animals.  Both 


by  The  Paramount  Line. 


'r  Profit . .  . 


[j(|,  the  customer  across  the  street  to  that  well-managed  station- 
[qjIj  ery  department  that’s  been  creeping  up  on  your  profits. 

Frequent  stock  turnover  is  a  reward  of  good  stock  con- 
trol.  Merchandise  is  always  new  and  needed  because  it  sells, 
and  sells  promptly.  Thus  stores  can  buy  to  full  potential, 
lery 

met  Try  to  Have  News 

^  Advertising  is  no  Santa  Claus,  creating  volume  only  dur- 
^  ing  the  Christmas  season.  It’s  a  steady  friend  in  the  slower 
months,  too.  Usually  your  customer  comes  from  her  home 
to  the  department  only  when  she  has  a  good  reason  to,  and 
^  ^  a  cleverly  presented  ad  can  give  her  that  reason  no  matter 
what  the  time  of  year.  The  promotion  calendar  in  this 
issue  gives  an  idea  of  month-to-month  advertising  f)ossi- 
i  bilities. 

mat  t 

ittleP  offer  seasonal  incentives,  bargain  values,  style 

cent  make  news  for  the  department.  Reading  time:  one 

eadv  quickly  translates  to  a  want  that  brings 

the  customer  to  the  department. 

and  as  bargain  values  attract  the  customer,  they  should 

itwe  overplayed  to  the  detriment  of  the  prestige  line  the 

alitv^  store  may  be  striving  to  develop. 

tried  F  authenticity  written  into  ads  will  build  confidence 

i  in  the  department.  Needless  to  say,  such  ads  should  Ije  pro- 
f  fessionally  done  with  plenty  of  white  space,  a  central  selling 
theme  rather  than  a  jumble  of  items,  compelling  copy  and 
come-on  sketches.  Once  a  customer  looks  upon  ads  as  authori- 
li“8'  tative,  they’ll  come  when  the  department  whistles,  style. 
at,  a{ 

mo«L:  ^^1^  1^  Ensemble 

conr 

Why  should  ready-to-wear  have  anything  on  the  stationery 
needt  department  when  it  comes  to  ensemble  selling?  Style  in 
y  thtf  dress  is  never  achieved  by  a  single  item,  a  hat,  or  gloves, 
I  canp  ora  jacket.  Style  is  in  the  ensemble.  The  same  with  station- 
k.  haj|  ery  items,  which  is  where  display  comes  in  with  an  ensemble 
send!  picture. 
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This  Sheaffer  pen  display  has  built  volume  for  the  ften 
section  in  Schuster's,  Milwaukee. 


RrtlltarUly  colored  oU 


paintings  of  authentic 


covered  bridges  are  al 


ways  welcomed  at  Christ 


mas  time. 


'^3Ss 


Inviting  elisplays  can  be  built  around  Fleurs  des  Alpes, 
White  and  Wyckoff’s  new  letter  paper  theme. 


Rttst  Craft’s  HastuNotes  are  tied  in  luith  national  ad¬ 
vertising  tn  Y ounkers-Davidsons. 


Hallmark  introduces  a  new  rack  for  stack-up  display.  It 
makes  for  easy  selection  of  persorud  notes. 


Promote  to  Your  Profit 


It’s  the  beautifully  appointed  desk  that  has  style  not  a 
blotter  or  an  ink-well  that  has  no  relation  to  the  other  desk 
accessories.  Actual  desk  set-ups  make  good  style  promotions 
or  if  space  does  not  jaemiit,  desk  appointments  grouped  in 
display  cases. 

Monogramming  has  a  style  unity  that  can  make  an  en¬ 
semble  of  party  goods  from  match  boxes  to  playing  cards. 
Ensemble  displays  can  be  set  up  both  in  the  party  goods, 
section  and  the  monogramming  section. 

Typewriter  ensembles  can  be  displayed  complete  with 
matching  ink  and  typewriter  ribbon  that  harmonize  with 
s{>ecially  tinted  ty|jewriter  paper. 

Papeterie  wardrobes  suggest  displays  varied  as  the  styles 
in  letter  pafier.  One  wardrobe  can  include  both  formal  and 
informal  writing  paper,  air-mail  and  typing  sheets,  semi- 
notes. 

The  department  manager,  recognizes  interior  displays  as 
his  authority  and  can  have  as  many  as  he  wants;  whereas 
he  is  likely  to  get  only  an  occasional  window  display  as  it 
is  assigned  to  his  department.  Interior  displays  are  his  for 
fret]uent  changes,  which  is  all  to  the  good  for  ensemble 
promotion.  The  store  manager  on  the  other  hand  might 
find  ‘it  worth  while  to  consider  more  stationery  windows  if 
brought  to  his  attention,  not  only  as  promotions  in  them 
selves,  but  as  timely  tie-ins  with  other  merchandise— letter 
paper,  for  instance,  in  a  fashion  color  ready-to-wear  is  pro¬ 
moting;  desk  accessories  or  a  typewriter  in  a  furniture 
window;  greeting  cards  with  holiday  dress  prints. 


Open  Minds  —  Open  Wallets 


Open-mindedness  opens  up  sales  never  suspected  possible. 
The  customer  looks  for  new  ideas,  new  trends.  With  taste 
and  judgment,  the  department  is  not  taking  much  of  a 
chance  when  it  orders  a  reasonable  amount  of  something 
new.  Well  rounded  promotional  plans  can  put  such  trends 
across. 

Varied  assortment,  stock  control,  display,  advertising,  all 
are  engineered  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  need,  yet  promo¬ 
tion  breaks  down  unless  the  sales  staff  sells  as  adroitly  as 
the  department  promotes. 

With  all  strategems,  there  comes  a  time  when  reliance 
must  be  put  on  the  salesperson.  Place  the  customer  in  her 
hands.  She  can  undo  all  the  store  has  done,  or  she  can  con¬ 
vert  the  promotion  into  profits  right  there  at  the  point  of 
sale. 

A  careful  merchandiser  wants  to  attract  intelligent  sales¬ 
people  to  the  stationery  department.  Once  he  has  attracted 
them,  they  need  constant  sales  help.  Buyers  are  hard  work¬ 
ers,  but  still  they’re  the  logical  ones  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  training  department  by  telling  the  staff  the  selling  fea¬ 
tures  of  new  merchandise.  Manufacturers’  representatives 
are  also  helpful  in  passing  along  the  features  and  techniques 
that  sell.  Sales  meetings  conducted  for  the  selling  staff  are 
never  time  out,  they’re  time  in  when  it  comes  to  profits. 
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I  hey  are  a  few  of  our  new  numbers  for  1949. 

For  style,  originality  in  design,  novelty  pack¬ 
aging,  easy  soles,  quick  turnover  and  profits,  they 
can't  be  beat. 

Our  new  lines  in  Staple  and  Gift  Stationery  and 
Greeting  Cards  are  now  being  shown  by  all  our 
representatives  the  country  over  as  well  as  in  our 

I  salesrooms  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new  W&W  offerings  before 
making  your  commitments. 


Matlur  Makars  of  Social  SMionory  and  Grsafing  Cords 
HOIYOKI,  IMASSACMUSITTS 


Chicago  Solssroom 
Tha  Marchondisa  Mart 


Ideas .  .  . 


Display  •  Advertise  •  Sell 


The  stationery  department  is  a  store  in  itself  with  such 
diversified  merchandise  that  thinking  is  apt  to  be 
plowed  under  by  it,  but  the  farsighted  retailer  looking 
ahead  to  higher  profits,  sees  items  as  ideas.  The  department 
may  be  a  jumble  shop,  or  one  with  related  selling  displays, 
each  one  suggesting  an  idea. 

Typewriters  can  be  promoted  just  as  machines  and  have 
little  volume.  But  if  typewriters  are  promoted  as  an  idea 
of  education,  they  attract  parents  interested  in  their  young¬ 
sters’  development. 

A  suggested  idea  turns  a  faint  desire  into  an  active  want; 
creates  a  want  where  none  existed.  Display,  advertise,  sell- 
ideas. 

Ideas  are  traffic  stoppers.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 


Monta^s  Incite  itationery  case  has  been  well  named  the 
"silent  stationery  salesman.” 


Customer  demand  was  the  reason  why  Lord  &  Taylor  rein- 
stalled  a  complete  selection  of  Greeting  Cards.  The  layout, 
fixtures  and  stock  control  were  planned  with  Norcross  Inc. 
The  theory  in  operation  is  to  use  a  brand  line  as  a  basis  for  a 
staple  operation  plus  a  selection  of  merchandise  suited  to 
Lord  &  Taylor  clientele. 


less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  traffic  stops  to  look  in  a  window 
that  merely  displays  merchandise.  An  idea  on  display  not 
only  stops  them  but  more  often  than  not  brings  then\  into 
the  store  to  buy. 

Successful  display  not  only  suggests  an  idea;  it  uses  a 
psychological  principle  to  advantage  by  touching  off  an 
association  of  ideas.  Displays  that  show  merchandise  in  an 
everyday  home  setting  start  an  association  of  ideas  that  liffi 
selling  out  of  the  item  and  into  the  ensemble  class. 

An  album  open  to  snapshots  starts  happy  memories  of  a 
summer  at  the  lake  or  shore,  a  disturbing  thought  of  snap¬ 
shots  crammed  into  a  drawer,  bringing  the  suggestion  of  the 
need  of  an  album  to  mount  them— a  desire  for  a  handsome 
album  like  the  one  on  display.  A  beautifully  appointed 
desk  on  display  starts  the  mind  thinking  of  that  dowdy  desk 
at  home,  a  desk  that  for  all  its  clutter,  doesn’t  have  much 
that’s  genuinely  needed. 

Experience  teaches  that  an  ad  may  have  twice  the  selling 
power  if  it  is  backed  up  by  display,  not  only  a  display 
directly  tied  in  with  the  ad,  but  display  that  carries  on 
where  the  ad  leaves  off.  Suppose  promotional  machines 
bring  the  customer  into  the  store  for  a  typewriter  value. 
She  sees  the  advertised  machines  clearly  displayed,  tries 
them  out,  but  she  is  also  attracted  to  a  display  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  new  style  with  the  latest  features.  Now  that  she  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  what  a  typewriter  can  do  for  her,  she 
is  ready  for  the  idea  of  a  newer  and  better  model. 

It  is  a  gocxi  idea  to  get  in  on  store  wide  promotion  with 
displays  that  tie  in  with  the  current  theme,  whether  seasonal  | 
in  character,  a  new  decorator  color,  or  some  spsecial  event. 

Part  of  the  display  dollar  can  well  be  spent  for  research: 
to  determine  what  window  displays  are  traffic  stoppers;  how 
many  potential  customers  pass  the  window  on  an  average 
day;  how  many  come  into  the  store;  how  many  buy;  how 
many  pass  up  interior  displays  with  the  “just  leaking”  that 
translated  often  means  “I  don’t  see  what  I  want.’’  The 
more  facts  gathered  on  customer  reaction  to  display,  the 
more  successful  future  displays  will  be  in  enticing  the 
customer  to  STOP,  LOOK,  and  BUY. 
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The  Idea  at  Work  I 

;  siden 

UST  as  ideas  attract  attention  to  displays,  ideas  carry  j  M: 
ads.  Advertising  space  packed  with  merchandise  scarcely  [  piece 
gets  a  glance,  but  let  that  same  space  put  across  an  idea  in  a  |  mam 
split-second,  and  your  customer  starts  thinking  that  he  hadPlars  < 
better  come  into  the  stationery  department  and  buy  what  I  some 
he  needs  to  realize  that  idea,  whether  he’s  a  teacher  looking  f  Mi 
for  back-to-school  values  suggested  for  his  own  use,  or  at  easel 
host  after  novel  bridge  prizes.  That  valuable  association  oft  maga 
ideas  again,  which  works  so  effectively  both  in  display  aiHi|and 
advertising.  | 
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N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  ties  in  with  Rust  Craft’s 
national  advertising  in  this  display. 
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Advertisirtg  is  an.  investment.  The  department  wants 
the  returns  that  come  of  advertising  to  the  heart  of  the 
need.  You’re  not  advertising  circulation  figures,  even 
though  you  have  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  you  are  reach¬ 
ing  individuals,  suggesting  ideas  to  them,  telling  them  how 
they  can  get  what  they  need,  often  creating  a  want,  or  rather, 
not  creating  a  want  so  much  as  making  them  aware  of  their 
wants. 

Stores  should  know  the  people  who  make  up  their  com¬ 
munity;  their  activities;  their  needs  and  wants;  the  money 
they  can  spend.  Some  merchandisers  have  benefitted  by 
belonging  to  business  men’s  association,  by  taking  part  in 
civic  plans,  lending  store  windows  to  charity  drives.  An 
institutional  ad  from  time  to  time  can  reflect  the  character 
of  the  stores’  thinking.  Ads  that  get  in  the  spirit  of  the 
season,  the  rhythm  of  everyday  needs,  strengthen  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  relations  with  customers.  They’re  quick  to  sense 
when  the  store  thinks  of  its  community  as  “our  town.” 
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The  Buying  Customer 

.\n  informed  customer  is  a  buying  customer.  Figures 
show  he  resjx)nds  to  advertising  that  tells  him  simply  and 
honestly  what  the  merchandise  will  do  for  him.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  features  he  can  see  for  himself,  he  wants  to  hear  about 
the  hidden  values.  It’s  informative  advertising  that  educates 
the  customer  to  the  wise  filling  of  his  needs. 

As  for  advertising  media,  there  are  the  usual— IcKal  papers, 
circulars,  mailing  pieces,  package  stuffers— but  have  you  con¬ 
sidered  all  profitable  means  of  getting  your  idea  across? 

Manufacturers  are  ready  to  ccxrperate,  providing  mailing 
pieces,  and  in  some  instances,  brief,  usable  radio  copy.  The 
manufacturer’s  biggest  contribution  is  the  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  national  advertising.  His  brand  name  means 
something  to  the  customer  liefore  he  comes  into  your  store. 

Many  manufacturers  and  magazines  supply  cardboard 
easels  showing  reproductions  of  ads  appearing  in  national 
magazines.  Their  recognition  value  is  a  strong  sales  stimulus 
jand  it  pays  to  capitalize  on  it  where  you  can. 

■  Store  ads  need  their  own  follow-through  if  they’re  to 


Hallmark  Bouquets  in  their  two-way  charm  and  stand-up 
design  make  effective  displays. 


repay  in  profits.  Clipped  and  displayed  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  an  ad  has  double  strength.  Some  newspapers  provide 
cardboard  stands  or  a  sf>ecial  masthead  form  on  which  to 
mount  the  ads. 

No  detail  of  advertising  is  too  small  to  fit  into  the  archi¬ 
tectural  whole.  Mailing  lists  should  be  carefully  culled 
so  that  the  right  type  of  customer  for  the  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  idea  you  are  promoting  will  receive  the  suggestion. 
Wasted  effort  is  a  needless  expense.  Why  not  write  to  high 
sch(X)l  graduates  who  may  Ire  making  college  plans?  Let  the 
teen-ager  know  about  a  new  novelty  teen  line.  Write  the 
newly  engaged,  the  Just  Marrieds,  suggesting  stationery 
ideas  of  particular  interest  to  them? 


Good  window  display  is  STOP  and  GO.  It  stops  traffic,  puts 
across  a  split-second  idea  that  decides  the  customer  to  go 
into  the  store  and  buy. 

Window  display  should  indicate  the  character  of  the  store. 

Window  display  ideas  should  be  carried  through  to  interior 
displays. 

Human  interest  makes  displays  come  alive. 

Prices  should  be  clearly  marked  on  interior  displays. 

In  interior  displays,  eye-level  groupings  get  attention. 

Tie  in  displays  with  advertising. 

Good  housekeeping  is  essential  to  inviting  displays. 

Displays  should  be  changed  frequently. 

Keep  displays  simple;  no  overcrowding. 

Make  use  of  informative  display  cards;  island,  showcase 
and  wall  displays;  strategic  display  positions. 

Good  lighting  attracts  attention.  Unless  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  colored  lighting,  keep  the  white  light  on  the 
merchandise  in  the  show  window,  and  put  colored  light¬ 
ing  in  the  background.  Consult  the  lighting  engineers  of 
local  light  company. 

Motion  is  an  attention  getter.  Revolving  displays  are  effec¬ 
tive  both  for  windows  and  interiors. 
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GREETING  CARD  SALES  SoOfl 

WITH  PARAMOUNT  ORIGINALS 


In  ALL  seasons,  the  big 
Paramount  Holiday  lines 
mean  bigger,  faster  turn¬ 
over  and  profits  for  you. 


LINE,  INC.  119  Summer  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


5  NO.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  •  71 2  SO.  OLIVE  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Macy's  does  a  neat  tie-in  job  ivith  Royal  typewriters  and 
rfmdy  lo-ivear  in  this  traffic  stopper  ivindow. 


Gibson  Greeting  Cards  suggest  this  mid-season  window  be¬ 
tween  early  “Buy  by  the  Box”  promotions  and  Height  of 
Season  windows. 


RISXU5CUM 


Norcross’s  newest  is  the  group  of  C.ircus  cards  designed  for 
lively  promotion. 


Underwood  cleverly  suggests  “the  present  ivith  a  future^’  in 
this  display  that  looks  ahead  to  Christmas. 


Eaton’s  Paper  ’n  Pen  Ensemble  offers  the  combination  of 
paper  and  pen  for  a  volume  promotional  item. 


Crestwick  presents  a  new  Christmas  card  that  encloses  an 
ornament  that  can  be  hung  on  the  tree. 


THIS  PROVEN  PROFIT-MAKING  EATON  MERCHANDISING  PLAN 
WORKS  FOR  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EVERY  SIZE 


Whether  you  manage  the  biggest  stationery  department  in  the  country  or  a  small  stationery  department, 
a  Plan  for  merchandising  that  BOOSTS  SALES  (and  gives  you  other  proven  benehts)  is  a  Plan  worth  investigating! 

Here  are  brief  facts  about  Eaton’s  Matched  Merchandise  Program.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  proved 
in  offeration  in  retail  stores  of  all  sizes,  throii 'bout  the  country.  There's  a  great  deal  tnore  of  interest  to  you  than  can  be 
detailed  on  this  page.  For  fuller  information  write,  today,  to  E!aton  Paper  Corporation.  Dept.  MM.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


EATON'S  i 
MATCHED  ' 
MERCHANDISE  ^ 
PROGRAM  f 


. . .  will  raise  your  average  unit  sale. 

. . .  will  build  a  steady  repeat  business  for  you. 

. . .  will  boost  sales  while  saving  precious  floor  space. 
...will  cut  down  selling  time,  "housekeeping"  effort. 
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FOR  SMALL  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENTS  —  Compact  Plexiglass  Fixture. 
One  or  more  counter-top  Matched  Paper  Fixtures  combining  Boxed  Papeteries  and  matching  Open  Stock 
Papers.  First  sale  leads  to  continuing  business  from  same  customer, /uture  business  grows  with  every  current  sale. 
Sales-per-square-foot  increase,  probts  increase.  These  small  units  operate  on  same  principles,  exactly,  as  Eaton’s 
Matched  Paper  Floor  Fixture,  designol  for  larger  departments. 


1 


FOR 

LARGER  STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENTS 

Compact  Floor  Fixture 
Dramatizes  the  double- 
edged  selling  story  — 
Fashion  combined  with 
Price  —  in  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  papers  that  are 
pre-deterinined  fastest- 
selling  items.  Increases 
average  unit  sale,  guar¬ 
antees  growth  of  future 
business.  lx>wers  floor- 
space  cost,  ups  profits! 
Saves  .selling  time,  mer¬ 
chandise  stays  clean, 
attractive  with  less 
"  housekeeping.” 


f(  rite  totlay  for  detailed  information 

EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

. . . . . 
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Irish  Poplin,  from  the  Marcus 
Ward  line,  suggests  fine  qtuslity 
to  the  discriminating  clientele. 


Promotion  Ideas  in  Letter  Paper. 

Social  Usage  •  Fashi 


WHAT  are  the  ideas  that  can  be  used  to  make  your  You  are  s 
customers  want  letter  paper  every  day  in  the  week?  of  miles,  br 
All  too  often  they  rush  into  the  store  when  there’s  a  friendshi 
not  a  scrap  in  the  house,  as  if  they  were  stocking  up  on  friendships 

laundry  soap  rather  than  a  fashion  item.  friends  redi 

In  promoting  writing  paper,  suggest  the  idea  of—  How  can 

Social  Usage  Friendship 

Individuality  Fashion  constai 

.  for  promot 

The  idea  of  social  correctness  sells  letter  paper  all  the  way 

from  the  casual  note  for  the  intimate  friend  to  engraved  SociCll 
stationery.  Etiquette  books  devote  many  thoughtfully  writ-  Give  cusi 
ten  pages  to  social  usage  as  it  relates  to  letter  writing  and 
papeteries  appropriate  for  various  occasions.  Consider 

Customs  evolve  gradually  and,  in  keeping  with  the  times, 
add  to  the  ideas  of  social  usage.  Typewritten  notes,  for  in-  gQ^^g  autho 
stance.  Authorities  on  etiquette  now  approve  them  for  Create  a 
informal  correspondence.  letters  t 

The  idea  of  individuality  can  be  expressed  in  letter  paper  ,  . 

.  .  ,  .  ^  ,  r  order  to 

adapted  to  the  conservative  business  leader,  the  field-and- 

usage. 

stream  man,  the  career  woman,  or  the  Dresden  miss.  Letter  . 

.  .  .  .  .  •  A  series 

paper  can  be  promoted  as  a  tale  bearer  telling  the  receiver  , 

f  i  .  •,  .  ••  correct  for 

ot  a  letter  a  story  about  the  writer  s  taste  and  personality.  Conduct 

Letter  paper  is  also  designed  for  individual  styles  and  pien-  ^ 

manship  from  the  spiortsman’s  scrawl  to  an  accountant’s  o  a  je 

precise  strokes.  This  Fine 

Fashion  in  papeteries  lends  itself  to  idea  promotions 
varied  as  the  styles  themselves.  Youngsters  have  their  letter  . 
paper  fashions;  well  designed  stationery  gives  a  man’s  corre-  - 

spondence  distinction.  Papeterie  wardrobes  are  designed  up  . 

to  the  style  minute.  The  current  color  harmonies  in  clothes 
or  home  decor  are  reflected  in  high  fashion  letter  paper.  ' 


-  ,  do  au 

^IW. 

.ooh^x  iti  cue  Irom 


.M  in  this  twnaow  display 


Suitability 


Promote  letter  pap>er  as  expressive  of  f>ersonality. 

Take  a  tip  from  toiletries  where  the  customer  is  flattered 
into  sales  with  perfume  and  makeup  keyed  to  her  personali¬ 
ty.  Invite  her  to  take  a  personality  quiz  that  will  determine 
the  letter  paf>er  best  suited  to  her  personality. 

For  special  promotion  weeks,  engage  a  handwriting  expen 
to  analyze  your  customers’  handwriting. 

Display  individual  styles  of  handwriting  appearing  on  the 
letter  paper  best  adapted  to  each. 

The  human  interest  window  tied  in  with  interior  display 
can  be  built  around  a  letter  paper  wardrobe  suitable  for  a 
certain  personality  type.  Such  window  displays  complete 
with  mannequins  and  home  decors  suggestive  of  various  per¬ 
sonality  tyfjes  can  be  continued  as  long  as  they  arouse  cuv 
tomer  interest. 

A  customer  can  try  out  a  fountain  pen  or  a  typ>ewriter  until 
she  finds  one  to  her  individual  taste.  Since  quality  in  letter 
pajjer  is  difficult  to  determine  by  sight  or  feel,  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  promotion  plus  to  invite  the  customer  to 
try  out  letter  paper  until  she  finds  a  quality  adapted  to  her 
needs.  If  space  permits  a  writing  desk  can  be  provided  for 
her  convenience. 

Fashion 

If  the  store  has  a  color  promotion,  why  not  get  in  on  it. 
Tie  in  with  the  season’s  fashion  colors.  Tie  in  with  home 
decorator  colors. 

Introduce  appropriate  letter  pap>er  into  a  fashion  win¬ 
dow,  or  conversely  make  a  fashion  window  of  letter  paper 
with  dress  accessories  in  color  harmony  with  the  letter  paper. 
If  the  window  display  features  a  guest  room  or  library, 
agpin  introduce  letter  pap>er  in  harmony  with  the  decor. 

Create  a  display  around  colorful  envelope  linings,  taking 
up  the  color,  pattern,  or  theme. 

Build  a  display  around  the  theme  on  boxes  and  cabinets. 
A  sporting  theme,  for  instance,  juvenile  figures,  birds  or 
bouquets. 

Dress  up  basic  stock  occasionally  with  something  new 
and  eye-catching,  such  as  new  borders  prompted  by  fashion 
colors. 

Again  take  a  tip  from  toiletries,  this  time  men’s  toiletries, 
and  play  up  masculinity  in  letter  paper. 

Have  an  exclusive  letter  paper  designed  for  the  store 
alone.  Work  more  closely  with  the  manufacturers,  suggest¬ 
ing  style  ideas.  With  knowledge  of  customer  tastes  and 
buying  habits,  the  store  is  in  a  position  to  influence  style 
trends. 


Friendship 


Arrange  displays  that  suggest  the  idea  of  friendship- 
famous  letters  of  history,  for  instance.  Display  letter  paper 
styles  with  amusing  notes  written  on  them— humorous  teen¬ 
age  jargon.  Uncle  Milt’s  epistle.  Aunt  Susie’s  mincing  words, 
the  |X)et  and  dreamer,  the  busy  executive. 

Display  of  friendship  and  letter  writing  maxims  handled 
in  a  light,  humorous  vein. 

For  special  promotions,  give  out  booklets  with  tips  on 
"How  to  Write  a  Letter.’’ 

Promote  National  Letter  Writing  Week. 

May,  1949 


Personalized  Idea 


The  personalized  section  sets  the  tone  for  the  entire 
department.  Its  repeat  business  depends  on  its  ability 
to  become  a  center  for  social  usage.  Engraving  must 
be  executed  with  fastidious  attention  to  detail,  the  copy  to 
be  engraved  taken  with  infallible  accuracy,  promise  dates 
scrupulously  kept. 

First  you  must  reconcile  two  elements— the  exclusive 
engraving  service  with  the  imprinting  section  which  does 
informal  monogramming  on  anything  from  coasters  to  play¬ 
ing  cards.  The  customers  selecting  engraving  for  formal 
stationery  or  wedding  invitations  need  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  whereas  customers  making  a  lark  of  novelty  imprinting 
for  party  gootls  want  to  hurry  it  up. 

This  suggests  a  section  with  the  engraving  counter  at  its 
center,  its  character  that  of  a  jeweler’s  engraving  section, 
unhurried  in  its  atmosphere,  and  as  secluded  as  possible. 
Let  the  l)right  fringes  of  the  section  Ik;  the  party-like  im¬ 
printing  counter  with  its  display  of  monogrammed  letter 
paper,  its  novelty  party  and  paper  goods. 

Not  only  is  the  personalized  section  a  center  lor  social 


The  Kingsley  Stamping  Machine  Co.  suggests  this  i>aried 
grouping  of  monogrammed  items  for  volume  sales. 


I  Operators  at  work  behind  a  sign  announcing  ONE  DAY 
\  SERVICE  attract  customers.  Photo — Kingsley  Stamping  Ma- 
5  chine  Co. 


usage,  it  is  an  idea  center  where  samples  of  the  various 
items  that  can  be  personalized  effectively  are  on  mono¬ 
grammed  display. 

If  the  customer  must  dart  from  counter  to  counter  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  items  he  wants  monogrammed,  coasters  here, 
cocktail  napkins  there,  he  isn’t  going  to  arrive  at  the  per¬ 
sonalized  section  in  much  of  a  buying  mood,  providing  he 
gets  there  at  all. 

In  the  interests  of  multiple  sales,  the  monogrammed  dis¬ 
play  should  be  changed  so  frequently,  its  personalized  en¬ 
sembles  made  so  provocative,  that  eyes  keep  turning  in  that 
direction  to  see  what’s  new. 

Personalized  displays  can  be  a  traffic  stopjier,  but  so  can 
a  certain  sign  at  the  imprinting  counter.  Successful  dry 
cleaners  know  the  profit  in  that  sign.  It  reads’  ONE  DAY 
SERVICE. 

Many  a  customer  hovers  wishfully  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
monogramming  display.  It  has  given  her  the  impulse  to 
jjersonalize  a  gift  she  is  about  to  have  gift  wrapped  and 
sent  out,  or  to  buy  monogrammed  party  accessories  for  the 
bridge  party  she  is  giving  tomorrow,  but  she  is  under  the 
impression  that  anything  as  special  as  monogramming  must 
take  days,  maybe  weeks.  That  ONE  DAY  SERVICE  sign 
will  stop  her  and  thousands  like  her  by  putting  personaliz¬ 
ing  within  ready  reach. 

One  day  service  is  |x>ssible  if  the  department  owns  its  own 
monogramming  equipment.  A  good  monogramming  ma¬ 
chine  w'ill  last  at  least  five  or  ten  years.  Additional  machines 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  volume  they  make  pos¬ 
sible  at  peak  seasons.  An  intelligent  salesperson  can  learn 
to  operate  a  monogramming  machine,  but  a  permanent 
operator  speeds  up  the  service,  and  she  is  there  to  train 
new  help  for  special  sales  promotions  and  rush  seasons. 

Building  Volume  Through  Imprinting 

.Monogramming  is  anything  but  a  seasonal  gift  propx)si- 
tion.  well  promoted  imprinting  section  builds  volume 
daily,  but  that  volume  depends  on  an  important  detail— 
the  pjrice  mark.  Unless  prices  are  plainly  marked,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  would  like  to  make  a  habit  of  personalizing 
letter  piaper  and  household  articles  doesn’t  even  stop  for  the 
first  order  because  she  is  certain  that  monogramming  is  too 
expensive  for  her. 

Now'  that  both  engraving  and  monogramming  are  correct 
for  w'riting  paper,  ensemble  promoting  can  be  done  in  per¬ 
sonalized  p^apeteries.  Suggest  engraving  for  formal  elegance, 
the  pjrinted  monogram  for  everyday  use.  Promoting  im- 
pjrinting  as  well  as  engraving,  brings  in  the  customer  who 
always  thought  of  this  section  in  terms  of  wedding  invita¬ 
tions  and  calling  cards. 

.Men  take  to  monogramming  in  certain  types  of  wearing 
apiparel,  and  the  right  piromotion  will  start  them  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  monogrammed  stationery.  Men  are  apt 
to  think  of  personalized  letter  paper  as  the  formal,  engraved 
type,  but  right  promotion  can  make  a  more  casual  appeal 
in  suggesting  the  printed  monogram  for  daily  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Women  will  be  quick  to  take  up  the  idea  as  a  gift  just  for 
him.  Male  vanity  is  a  natural  in  promoting  personalizing 
for  men. 


r 


Get  the  Most  Out  of 


Greeting  cards— the  very  word  greeting  suggests 
the  idea  that  puts  them  on  the  l>est  seller  list  for 
the  stationery  department.  Greeting  cards  say, 
"Hello,  I’m  thinking  of  you.”  They  are  an  expression  of 
friendship,  thoughtfulness,  sentiment.  The  creative  mer¬ 
chandising  of  greeting  cards  depends  on  promotions  built 
around  this  idea. 

Who  are  your  customers?  Not  everybody  who  is  anybody, 
but  everybody.  When  incomes  do  not  warrant  expensive 
gifts,  greeting  cars  are  within  reach.  Upper  brackets  or 
lower,  the  thoughtfulness  expressed  in  greeting  cartk  appeals 
to  all. 

Interior  display  begins  with  a  sound  allocation  of  space. 
-Vlanufacturers  are  ready  to  work  with  stores,  offering  their 
years  of  greeting  card  experience.  Some  manufacturers  have 
designed  miniature  cabinets  that  can  be  placed  in  tentative 
set-ups  until  the  best  plan  for  the  department  is  worked  out 
to  scale.  Whether  bothered  by  pillars  and  posts,  escalators, 
or  plain  lack  of  room,  these  miniatures  will  help  overcome 
the  problem.  Back-to-back  aisle  fixtures  are  an  effective 
means  of  seasonal  display  in  a  limited  space.  Island  displays 
can  be  laid  out  in  many  shapes— square,  rectangular,  H 
shape,  U  shape.  The  w'all  display  with  fixtures  in  a  straight 
line,  gives  the  impression  of  extensive  selection. 

After  the  plan  has  been  worked  out  in  miniature,  lull 
scale  cabinets  can  be  obtained  at  cost  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  some  with  hoods  for  top  display,  fluorescent  lighting  to 
bring  out  the  vibrant  colors  and  subtle  tints  of  the  cards, 
ample  stock  space  in  drawers  beneath.  Many  stores  have 
found  that  these  scientifically  designed  fixtures  pay  for 
themselves  in  less  than  a  year. 


roor 


sttnos  cards. 

...ac  are  treasures. 


A  Drop  Box  and  Stamp  Machine 

In  one  type  of  fixture  the  end  piece  can  be  used  as  a  desk. 
.\  convenient  drop  box  and  stamp  machine  can  be  placed 
at  hand.  Whether  built  into  the  fixture  or  not,  some  sort  of 
writing  space  should  be  provided,  otherwise  the  thought 
aroused  by  the  display  may  not  be  translated  into  action. 
.\bsent  minded  people  remembering  to  be  thoughtful  at 
the  last  minutes  must  post  their  cards  quickly  or  it  will  be 
too  late. 

Manufacturers  also  provide  promotional  ideas  completely 
packaged  and  ready  for  action.  The  efforts  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representing  thousands  of  dollars  are  at  your  com¬ 
mand  with  extensive  material  for  tie-in  window  and  point 
of  sale  display  as  well  as  newspaper  and  radio  promotion. 

Aggressive  promotion  even  of  the  minor  seasons  starts 
sales  on  the  upcurve,  and  a  major  season  can  be  lengthened 
in  selling  time.  Boxed  Christmas  card  promotions  can  start 
in  September. 

Everyday  promotions  can  be  built  around  the  buy  by  the 
box  idea.  Entire  window  displays  can  be  devoted  to  cards 
for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  birthday  or  convalescent  cards. 


with  the  suggestion  that  a  box  of  often-needed  cards  always 
be  kept  on  hand. 

.Anyone  will  take  time  out  for  a  laugh,  and  that  includes 
people  passing  your  window  if  you  have  thought  to  use  your 
humorous  cards  as  the  basis  for  a  laugh-getting  window. 
Psychologists  rate  motion  as  a  prime  attention  getter,  a 
principle  you  can  use  in  a  revolving  display. 

Greetings  cards  score  so  high  in  design  interest  that  their 
motifs  can  be  worked  in  with  other  display  windows.  Dress 
prints  can  be  integrated  with  cards  of  like  fauna  and  flora, 
the  design  on  the  card  enlarged  and  framed.  Many  a  fur¬ 
niture  display  can  benefit  by  its  color  accents,  cards  on  a 
writing  desk,  for  instance,  on  a  library  table,  giving  the 
room  a  lived-in  touch,  subtle  reminders  that  it’s  someone’s 
birthday  or  anniversary. 


•n  «  senes  of  promotions  of  Chris 
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the  GreeUng  Cards  sectiw. 


Balanced  Stock  Important 

Balanced  stock  is  important  to  the  merchandising  of  any 
section,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  greeting  card  section  with  its 
many  categories.  Manufacturers  consider  it  so  important 
that  they  have  invested  considerable  time  and  money  in 
working  out  a  scientific  control  system.  After  all,  the  motor 
industry  wouldn’t  operate  so  haphazardly  that  they  would 
attempt  to  put  a  car  together  with  an  excess  of  rims  and  not 
enough  spark  plugs,  but  in  greeting  cards  it’s  a  case  of  too 
many  “sweethearts”  and  not  enough  "wives”. 

Machine  precision  is  possible  in  greeting  card  sales 
where  accurate  stock  control  means  a  sjjeed  up  of  profits. 
Manufacturers  have  worked  out  a  ticket  control  system  that 
automatically  takes  care  of  the  reordering  of  the  individual 
numbers  as  their  minimum  stock  is  reached.  The  minimum 
allows  time  for  the  reorder  to  arrive  back  at  the  store  to  be 
checked,  clear  the  marking  rcxjin,  and  reach  the  department 
before  the  number  has  sold  out  completely. 

Seasonal  control  material  is  also  available  through  most 
greeting  card  publishers.  It  includes  inventory  forms  that 
save  time,  record  books  that  enable  the  buyer  to  compile 
accurate  figures  of  stock  on  hand,  and  sales  for  the  previous 
season.  From  these  records  the  current  years’  requirements 
can  be  determined.  This  assures  balanced  purchases. 

Plans  for  a  balanced  seasonal  stock  have  been  worked 
out  with  such  hair’s  breadth  accuracy,  based  on  representa¬ 
tive  figures  over  a  long  pericxl,  that  you  can  know  the 
proper  footage  and  number  of  rack  spaces  which  should  be 
devoted  to  every  title  and  price  in  your  display. 

You  can  maintain  this  balanced  stock  throughout  the 
selling  season  by  using  the  uniform  coding  system  adopted 
by  all  greeting  card  publishers.  The  code  number  on  the 
manufacturer’s  stock  box  agrees  with  the  number  on  the 
control  ticket  in  the  rack  space  for  each  item  in  the  bal¬ 
anced  schedule.  Even  an  inexperienced  worker  can  secure 
stock  from  the  stock  room  and  fill  in  the  display  spaces 
correctly. 


Edwards  & 


With  the  aid  of 
miniature  display 
fixtures.  Hallmark 
works  with  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  planning 
his  greeting  card 
section  to  best 
sales  advantage. 


Promoting  the  Typewriter  Habit  N 


Ads  that  show  a  typewriter  like  this  Royal  in  actual  use  are 
the  ones  that  create  a  want. 


Here’s  a  back-to-school  display  worked  out  by  Underwood 
that  gives  the  reasoru  why. 


PORTABLE  typewriters  are  right  there  with  the  profits. 
For  their  modest  floor  space  they  bring  in  a  yearly 
business  from  $50,000  to  well  over  $100,000,  that  is,  if 
they  are  given  the  promotion  they  deserve.  Idea  promotion. 
The  idea  of  ownership  means  a  portable  for  education,  for 
personal  correspondence,  for  home  use. 

Never  Too  Young  to  Type 

Just  what  is  the  market  reached  with  the  idea  of  ownin 
a  typewriter?  Promotion  directed  to  students  no  longer 
means  college  students  alone.  Now  progressive  educaton 
are  advocating  typewriters  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
In  some  classrooms  where  typewriters  are  being  used,  even 
four-year-olds  are  taught  the  hunt  and  peck  system. 

With  at  least  23,000,000  youngsters  in  our  elementary 
schools,  the  personal  ownership  of  typewriters  has  exciting 
promotional  {xrssibilities.  Educators  tell  us  that  typing 
teaches  self  expression,  develops  confidence,  improves  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  grammar,  aids  in  fluency  of  compesitioo. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  youngster  make  his  first  letten? 
He  tightens  with  anxiety  as  he  forms  the  strokes,  but  let 
the  little  fellow  get  used  to  make  his  first  letters  on  the 
typewriter,  and  he  has  all  the  confidence  of  little  Jack 
Horner.  He  relaxes,  learns  to  make  his  letters  with  ease. 

What  stronger  promotional  app>eal  than  that  directed  to 
parents  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  their 
children?  .\s  for  the  youngsters  themselves,  they’re  very  much 
in  favor  of  owning  their  own  machines.  survey  spx>nsored 
by  Scholastic  Magazine  shows  that  in  a  questionnaire  an¬ 
swered  by  33,896  students,  13  to  19  years  of  age,  27  p>er  cent 
of  all  boys,  15,932,  would  like  to  own  a  pxtrtable,  and  59 
jier  cent  of  all  the  girls,  17,96-1,  would  like  one.  As  to  first, 
second  and  thiid  choice  of  things  desired,  by  both  girls  and 
boys,  21  p>er  cent  said  they  would  like  a  jjortable  more  than 
anything  else  on  the  list.  A  p)ortable  was  second  choice  for 
15  p>er  cent,  and  third  choice  for  19  per  cent.  When  Calling 
All  Girls  queried  a  group  of  students,  it  w'as  found  that  19.2 
exp)ected  to  own  a  jxjrtable  within  the  year.  According  to 
Sei’enteen,  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  teen-agers  questioned 
would  like  to  own  a  typjewriter  within  the  year.  Promotion 
aimed  at  teen-agers  should  produce  lively  sales  results. 


GimbeFs,  Philadelphia,  stepped  up  its  typewriter  business  with 
this  back-to-school  display. 
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Remington  Rand  suggests  this  typewriter  display  for  its 
clarity  and  convenience. 

May,  1949 


/  HimCllS  WARD  Onhoducei..  .  . 


A  Aew  Lii(!  if  Expisitc  Letter  Papers 

Created  by  one  of  America's  leading  designers  the  new  Marcus 
Ward  line  has  style  and  quality  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
increasingly  important  demand  for  outstanding  intrinsic  value.  A 
wide  selection  of  notes,  single  and  folded  sheets,  decorated  and 
plain  papers,  to  retail  from  59f  to  $3.00. 

Our  policy  for  your  success  and  ours 
"To  create  more  satisfied  customers  by 
prompt  delivery  of  fine  quality  properly 
priced  writing  papers  with  fashion 
appeal." 

See  Our  Outstanding  Holiday  Line! 

Marcos  Ward,  Inc.,  Albany,  AI.Y. 

ON  DISPLAY  AT  GRAFMUELLER-H AMILTON,  INC..  200  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  10.  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  National  Sales  Representatives 


Men  need  p>ortables  for  home  business.  Promotions  can 
be  directed  to  lawyers,  doctors,  writers,  newspapermen, 
salesmen,  advertising  men.  The  homemaker  can  be  edu- 
ated  to  the  value  of  a  portable  in  keeping  her  household 
records.  If  she  is  also  a  clubwoman,  she  will  need  a  portable 
for  club  business. 

Adroit  carjjentry  is  the  start  of  a  good  typewriter  section. 
Desks  or  counters  should  be  at  the  right  height  for  trying 
out  the  p>ortable^  When  there  is  a  desk,  a  comfortable  chair 
should  be  provided.  Typewriters  displayed  side  by  side  on 
a  counter  for  quick  demonstration  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  for  carriage  shifting.  The  paper  in  the  roller 
should  be  neat  and  inviting. 

Modern  portables  are  so  handsomely  styled  that  they  call 
for  handsome  display,  but  not  the  under-a-glass-bell  effect 
that  makes  the  customer  think  they  are  as  remote  from  his 
daily  life  as  Mt.  Himalaya.  Have  them  up  there  behind 
glass  in  a  wall  display,  but  also  see  that  the  same  typ>e  of 
machine  is  within  easy  reach  on  an  uncluttered  counter. 

In  a  store  old  enough  to  know  better,  one  salesgirl  reluc¬ 
tantly  brought  a  machine  down  from  the  upp>er  reaches,  and 
placed  it  lopsided  on  a  counter  strewn  with  leather  goods. 

Even  window  displays  can  make  the  typewriter  seem 
within  reach  by  showing  it  in  a  casual  home  setting— a 
youngster  typing  in  the  kitchen,  or  on  the  davenpwrt,  or  in 
his  own  room.  The  typewriter  needn’t  be  primly  on  a  desk, 
but  set  down  anywhere.  After  all,  it  is  a  portable. 


Naturally  few  stores  will  put  up  display  signs  that  say, 
“Come  and  get  it,”  but  two  important  signs  as  good  as  say 
it.  Hesitant  customers  who  think  they’re  stuck  with  their 
old  machine  will  stop,  look,  buy,  when  they  see  a  sign  that 
tells  them  they  can  trade  it  in.  The  other  hesitation  is  price. 
Unless  prices  are  clearly  marked,  many  a  customer  is  afraid 
to  stop. 

One  display  had  one-of-a-kind  models  displayed  on  wood¬ 
en  stands  clearly  printed  with  brand  name  and  price.  Above 
the  display  was  the  trade-in  allowance  sign. 

When  stocking  typewriters  with  special  appeal,  style  ap)- 
peal  most  often,  but  sometimes  with  a  new  keyboard,  see 
to  it  that  such  machines  have  a  special  display.  For  instance, 
a  machine  that  has  extra  keys  to  permit  typing  in  nine 
languages,  can  be  promoted  for  students,  professors,  diplo¬ 
mats.  A  United  Nations’  display  could  be  built  around  the 
language  idea. 

Machines  in  fashion  colors,  or  with  cases  in  new  luggage 
designs,  can  be  integrated  with  ready-to-wear  and  travel  dis¬ 
plays.  Some  more  expensive  machines  are  so  elegant  in  their 
design  they  can  be  promoted  on  the  basis  of  snob  appeal; 
suggest  them  as  a  gift  that  will  be  treasured. 

When  displaying  typewriters  why  hide  related  items  the 
way  many  retailers  do?  Erasers,  carbon  paper,  typewriter 
ribbons  are  all  a  part  of  the  display.  A  style  ensemble  can 
be  worked  out  with  tinted  typewriter  paper,  and  matching 
typewriter  ribbons,  ink,  and  printed  letterheads. 
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The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  kr  Company  experienced  a  greater  sale  of 
desk  sets  by  displaying  them  m  wall  cases. 


GimbeVs,  New  York,  promoted  Scripto  pens  and  pencils  in  a 
special  Scripto  promotion. 


Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 
Promotion 


Merchandisers  who  watch  stores  throughout  the 

country  find  that  some  fountain  pen  and  pencil  sec¬ 
tions  could  operate  with  greater  efficiency.  Substan¬ 
tial  profits  are  waiting  for  the  retailer  who  will  intensify 
his  promotion.  Over  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
spent  in  ’47  in  the  advertising  of  fountain  pens  and  related 
items— money  spent  for  your  profit  if  you  tie  in  with 
national  advertising  in  your  own  advertising  and  display. 

Profit  is  in  pairage  when  it  comes  to  fountain  p)en  and 
pencil  displays.  One  successful  store  displays  pens  and 
|)encils  in  no  other  way— only  in  sets.  The  showcase  should 
be  designed  so  that  the  ensembles  rather  than  the  single 
pens  or  pencils  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  salesperson. 

Displays  come  alive  when  p>ens,  f>encils  and  desks  are 
shown  in  relation  to  the  latest  in  writing  paper.  Such 
writing  needs  as  ink,  leads  and  erasers  strengthen  the  writ¬ 
ing  idea  behind  the  display. 

Whenever  possible  display  desk  sets  on  actual  desks, 
certainly  when  it’s  a  window  display,  but  also  as  an  inferior 
setup.  Display  pens  and  pencils  with  school  needs  such  as 
note  books  and  brief  cases. 

Choice  f>en,  pencil  and  desk  sets  are  jewelry  items  and 
should  be  displayed  as  the  jewels  they  are.  Lighting  should 
bring  out  the  jewel-like  highlights  of  a  beautifully  designed 

It's  good  display  to  present  the  Flo-Ball  pen  as  the  Little  Jewel, 
but  the  Flo-Ball  pen  and  pencil  set  should  make  a  display 
twosome. 


This  display  sug¬ 
gestion  for  Flo-Ball 
emphasizes  the  Good 
Housekeeping  seal. 


si 
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pen  and  pencil  set,  the  bronze  sheen  of  a  fine  desk  set. 

With  the  exquisite  case  linings  of  modern  pen  and  pencil 

sets,  color  can  be  a  showcase  attraction.  Ball  point  pens  in  ^  f 
u  u  1  out 

gay  hues  are  another  color  accent. 

The  promotion  calendar  in  this  issue  can  be  used  as  a  ^ 

basis  for  seasonal  promotions. 

^  son 

Interest  your  customer  in  expressing  his  writing  person- 

ality  by  displaying  the  right  pien  points  for  various  hand-  ; 
writing  styles.  Of  course  you’ll  stock  pens  in  a  wide  variety  \ 
of  points.  Arresting  displays  can  be  created  around  pens  E  _ 
with  points  for  special  callings— the  accountant’s  pen,  the 
pen  of  the  musical  composer.  , 

Adequate  space  is  necessary  to  try  out  fountain  pens.  A  E 
customer  considering  an  expensive  fountain  p>en  doesn’t  t 
want  to  be  jostled  by  bargain  hunters  looking  for  50  cent  ^  I 
values.  Promotional  items  should  be  displayed  apart  from  . 
the  fountain  pen  and  pencil  sets  and  desk  sets,  that  repre-  ' 
sent  an  investment  up  to  $35  or  more. 

Pads  similar  to  jewelry  pads  make  a  good  presentation 
for  showing  pen  and  pencil  sets  to  the  customer.  Plenty  of  i 
clean  writing  paper  and  the  proper  ink  for  the  various  jjens  I 
should  be  on  hand  at  all  times.  [ 

As  a  special  attention  to  the  customer  trying  out  a  ball 
point  pen,  why  not  offer  him  letter  paper  designed  especially  j 
for  the  ball  point  pen?  [  - 

May,  1949  I  ^ 


Will  &  Baumer’s  rainbaw  tapers 
suggest  a  party  idea  in  this  dis¬ 
play  designed  to  create  a  want 
for  candles. 


\Promoting  the  Idea  of  Candle  Light . . . 


IN  reaching  out  for  the  $50,000  yearly  business  done  by 
one  promotion-wise  store,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in 
I  mind  the  idea  of  promoting  candlelight,  not  candles, 
i  Candlelight  for: 

Festive  occasions,  both  formal  and  informal 
Gracious  daily  living 
Home  decor 

To  put  across  the  idea  of  candlelight,  display  candles  with 
table  settings.  These  table  settings  should  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently  to  catch  the  impulse  buyers,  the  hostess  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  new  arrangements  and  party  ideas,  the  homemaker 
who  needs  a  reminder  that  she  is  almost  out  of  candles. 
After  all,  volume  builds  on  repeat  buying.  Other  acces- 

Isories  for  customers  can  be  used  again  and  again,  but  not 
the  candles,  they  ire  quick  change  artists,  giving  the  same 
old  tableware  a  fresh  accent. 


I  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW  MAY  15  to  20 

The  trade  is  awaiting  expectantly  the  buyer  response  to 
the  Stationery  Show  in  New  York,  May  15th  to  20th,  Hotel 
New  Yorker  before  estimating  the  year's  potentials  for  the 
stationery  industry. 

An  innovation  this  year  is  the  opening  at  one  o'clock 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  Wednesday  night  hours  for 
[  the  convenience  of  the  smaller  merchants  especially.  Ex- 
I  hibits  will  open  each  morning  at  10  A.M.,  and  refreshments 
r  will  be  served  from  mobile  carts  on  all  exhibit  floors.  On 
Thursday,  May  19th,  a  reception  will  be  held  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  hotel. 

i 

! 


Seasonal  displays  can  be  party  set-ups  with  novelty  candles 
in  their  countless  forms  symbolic  of  the  season  from  Easter 
bunnies  to  Santa  himself.  Candles  in  the  mood  of  the 
season  can  be  displayed  in  such  colors  as  Christmas  reds 
and  greens,  Hallowe’en  black  and  orange,  Valentine  red  and 
white,  Easter  lavender  and  yellow. 

Color  displays  can  tie  in  with  store  promotional  colors. 
Candles  can  be  introduced  as  atmosphere  whenever  there  is 
a  window  display  with  a  room  setting  or  a  display  of  china 
and  glassware.  Even  ready-to-wear  windows  in  a  home  set¬ 
ting  have  more  atmosphere  if  candles  are  a  part  of  the  scene. 

Informative  Display 

Candle  should  be  displayed  in  appropriate  candle  holders 
for  their  length  and  type,  perhaps  with  an  informative  card 
for  the  bewildered  novice  suggesting  the  correct  length  for 
her  candle  height. 

Candle  Holder  Candle 

5-inch  15-inch 

8-inch— 10-inch  10-inch— 16-inch 

Over  10-inch  10-inch— 12-inch 

Ads  and  display  cards  should  point  out  the  hidden  values 
of  quality  candles.  Better  candles  are  odorless  and  smoke¬ 
less,  resistant  to  dripping  and  fading;  they  burn  longer; 
their  ends  are  fitted  for  secure  placing  so  that  the  candle 
will  stay  firm  and  erect.  A  wider  variety  of  pastel  tints  is 
attainable.  The  finish  is  satin  smooth. 

With  clever  promoting  candles  are  quick,  easy  profit 
makers.  They  score  for:  Quick  consumption;  repeat  busi¬ 
ness;  quality  at  low  price;  good  markup;  small  investment 
for  complete  stock;  minimum  selling  space;  no  depreciation 
or  leftovers;  markdowns  negligible. 
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Selling  Ideas 


All  promotional  effort  is  for  one  purpose— to  sell  the 
idea  that  sells  the  goods,  but  like  a  game  of  Tit- 
tat-to,  you  win  only  if  you  can  place  the  final  mark 
in  the  right  row.  The  final  mark  is  at  the  point  of  sale. 
The  sales  staff  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to  sell  the  ideas 
promoted. 

The  stationery  department  should  work  closely  with  the 
training  department  so  that  the  sales  personnel  can  get  the 
sales  helps  needed  in  order  to  do  the  right  job.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives  can  be  invaluable  in  passing  along 
selling  features.  As  for  busy  and  overworked  buyers,  they 
can  well  afford  to  invest  what  time  they  can  in  telling  the 
sales  staff  the  selling  features  of  the  various  items.  Who 
knows  better  than  the  buyer  the  reasons  why  he  bought 
certain  goods. 


SELLING  WRITING  PAPER 


Large  or  small  size; 

Single  or  folded  sheets; 

Vellum,  fabric,  printed,  surface  design,  water-mark 
or  smooth; 

White  or  colored; 

Plain  or  deckle  edge. 

Purpose.  Is  the  fetter  paper  needed  for  general  or  personal 
correspondence?  Is  it  for  a  gift  or  the  customer’s  own  use? 
Formal  or  informal?  Air-mail?  Tyjjewritten  notes?  Thank 
you  notes?  Lengthy  letters  or  brief? 

Sizing  up  the  customer.  Conservative  or  fashion-minded? 
Size  of  handwriting.  Personality. 

Suggestions.  Personalizing  whether  engraving  or  imprint¬ 
ing.  A  letter-writing  wardrobe  for  various  purposes.  Letter 
paper  in  harmony  with  the  customer’s  personality.  People 
are  judged  by  their  letter  paper.  Gift  letter  paper  for  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Opren  stock  paper  for  ready  reordering. 
Air-mail  paper  for  lengthy  letters  as  well  as  for  air-mail 
needs.  Related  items  such  as  special  inks  for  various  letter- 
paper  tints;  seasonal  greeting  cards;  special  gift  wraps. 


Here  are  a  few  point-of-sale  pointers  which  might  be  used 
in  training  salesp>eople  to  sell  ideas. 

Selling  writing  pap>er  means  selling: 

Social  Usage 
Fashion 
Individuality 
Friendship 

Background  knowledge  is  essential: 

How  pap>er  is  made;  how  paper  is  finished: 
Knowledge  of  letter-paper  terminology; 

Familiarity  with  correct  usage; 

Awareness  of  fashion  trends. 


SELLING  GREETING  CARDS 


Knowledge  of  stock  of  first  importance.  Customers  often 
come  in  with  individual  requests  that  may  be  covered  by  a 
card.  The  salesperson  must  know  she  has  it  in  order  to 
sell  it— for  instance,  a  card,  “To  you  in  your  new  home.” 
A  customer  may  rush  in,  requesting  an  anniversary  card 
that  “isn’t  gushy”.  The  salesperson  needs  to  know  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  various  cards. 


Persoiud  preference.  The  salesperson  needs  to  determine 
whether  the  customer  wants: 


Pound  or  boxed  pap>er; 


Stock  control.  The  salesperson  must  understand  the  con¬ 
trol  system  in  order  to  report  diminishing  stocks  quickly. 
The  cards  must  be  faithfully  price  slipped.  Knowledge  ol 
the  arrangement  of  stock  on  display  in  order  to  direct  cus¬ 
tomers  promptly. 

Purpose  and  preference.  Anniversary,  birth  announcement, 
convalescent  and  cheer,  and  so  on.  Humorous  or  serious; 
flowery  or  tailored. 


•MU3NUU.  CLUB  FOtKO  IfTTER 

•HFOMWU  SfMI-NOn  SiMt-MOR  ^ 


BARONIAL  CLUB  CLUB 

LETTtRSIZS  FOLDED  SINGLE 


H  H  H  ^  B  ^ 


This  letter  paper 
chart  which  ap¬ 
peared  originally 
in  our  1947  sta- 


SMALL  MONARCH 


REGULAR  DIPLOMAT  CONTINENTAL  SIZE 

MONARCH  SINGLE  FLATSMEET 


tionery  depart¬ 
ment  study  is  be¬ 
ing  reprinted  by 
request.  Many 
have  found  it  un¬ 
usually  helpful. 
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Suggfitiom.  Buy  by  the  box  for  often  used  cards.  Cards  for 
various  occasions;  new  types  of  cards  with  new  sentiments. 
Gifts  such  as  a  special  in  leather  goods  or  letter  paper  if 
the  customer  is  purchasing  cards  that  call  for  a  gift. 

SELLING  THE  TYPEWRITER  IDEA 

Salesjjerson  must  put  across  the  idea  of: 

Pride  in  ownership: 

Educational  value; 

Quick,  easy  writing; 

Home  convenience. 

Specially  trained  salespersons  essential  in  demonstrating  a 
precision  instrument.  Ability  to  sell  home  appliances  use¬ 
ful.  Sales{>erson  must  know  how  to  operate  features  and 
controls;  how  to  demonstrate  each  model;  how  to  care  for 
a  typewriter.  Aside  from  the  technical  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  keyboard,  shift,  margin  release,  tabulator  key,  pap>er 
guide,  etc.,  the  salesperson  needs  to  know: 

How  to  handle  trade-ins; 

How  to  handle  payment  plans; 

How  machines  are  serviced. 

Good  housekeeping.  Machines  must  be  kept  clean  and 
shining;  displays  in  good  order. 

Features.  Ability  to  discuss  each  manufacturer’s  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Type  styles— elite,  pica,  etc.  Color— black,  grey,  black 
and  gold,  etc.  Manufacturers’  guarantee. 

Suggestions.  Related  items  such  as  carbon  paper,  erasers, 
typewriter  ribbons,  business  and  social  typing  paper,  type- 
uTiter  stand,  typewriter  cushions,  etc. 

SELLING  FOUNTAIN  PENS  AND  PENCILS 

Fountain  pens  and  pencils  are  also  precision  instruments 
requiring  specialized  knowledge.  Along  with  the  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  that  tells  the  salesperson  how  fountain 
pens  and  pencils  are  constructed,  he  should  know: 

How  to  take  fountain  f>ens  and  pencils  apart,  and 
put  them  together  again. 

The  difference  between  a  vacuum  and  a  lever  filled 
pen. 

What  is  meant  by  capillary  attraction. 

Quality  differences  in  various  f)ens  and  pencils. 

How  ball  type  j>ens  differ  from  other  p>ens. 

How  to  discuss  manufacturers’  special  features. 

How  to  fill  each  type  of  pen. 

How  to  refill  each  type  of  jjencil. 

How  to  care  for  the  fountain  pen  or  p>encil. 

How  to  demonstrate  new  devices. 

How  to  explain  why  one  set  costs  more  than  an¬ 
other. 

Purpose  and  preference.  The  salesperson  needs  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  required  size  whether  for  man,  woman,  or  child; 
whether  the  pen  point  suits  the  style  of  handwriting; 
whether  the  jien  is  for  a  composer  of  music,  an  accountant, 
or  a  student.  Color  preferences  should  be  discussed. 


Suggestions.  Pens  and  pencils  should  be  suggested  in  sets. 
Pen  and  pencil  sets  can  be  suggested  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  Supplies  suggested,  such  as  various  colored  inks, 
extra  leads,  ball-point  refills.  Letter  paper  suggested— spe¬ 
cial  paper  smooth  enough  to  go  with  ball  point  pens;  tints 
to  match  the  colored  inks.  Suggested  desk  ensembles  from 
desk  sets  to  desk  accessories. 

SELLING  THE  CANDLELIGHT  IDEA 

Background  knowledge  furthers  an  intelligent  sales  talk. 

How  candles  are  made. 

Why  quality  candles  are  resistant  to  heat,  fading, 
dripping.  Why  they  are  odorless  and  smokeless. 

The  right  height  candles  for  height  of  candle 
holder. 

The  right  color  to  harmonize  with  the  setting. 

Purpose  and  preference.  Formal  or  informal.  Gift  or  per¬ 
sonal.  Favorite  colors;  setting  in  which  candles  are  to  be 
used;  style,  whether  long  and  slender,  straight  or  twisted, 
medium,  short  and  wide. 

Features.  Quality  candles  are: 

Resistant  to  heat; 

Resistant  to  dripping; 

Resistant  to  fading; 

Odorless; 

Smokeless; 

Shaped  to  fit  the  holder; 

Longer  burning. 

The  right  colors  for  the  seasons:  white  and  ivory  for  for¬ 
mal  occasions;  color  for  informal  ones.  The  advisability  of 
ordering  a  plentiful  supply.  Related  items  such  as  party 
accessories,  monogrammed  paper  goods. 

SELLING  PRIDE  IN  LEATHER  GOODS 

Background  knowledge  should  include  an  acquaintance 
with  each  tyjie  of  leather  used;  the  selling  features  of  imi¬ 
tation  leather;  care  of  real  and  imitation  leather;  enough 
about  the  qualities  of  each  type  of  leather  to  discuss  its 
virtues  intelligently.  Enough  decorator  knowledge  is  needed 
to  permit  advice  on  ensembling  personal  and  desk  acces¬ 
sories. 

Knowledge  of  stock.  With  such  a  variety  of  leather  goods 
to  keep  track  of,  the  wise  salesjjerson  knows  his  stock  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  keeps  it  in  good  order,  avoiding  that  uninviting 
counter  clutter. 

Purpose  and  preference.  The  salesperson  should  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  leather  appointments  are  for  a  gift  or  for 
personal  use;  whether  they  are  for  home,  college,  office,  or 
travel.  What  are  the  preferred  colors;  the  preferred  typos 
of  leather?  What  size  is  most  suitable  to  the  customer’s 
needs?  What  typos  of  enclosures  are  favored  for  brief  cases, 
portfolios,  billfolds,  etc? 

Suggestions.  Leather  accessories  should  be  suggested  in  ap¬ 
propriate  groupings  such  as  desk  appointments,  porsonal 
leather  accessories.  Related  items  can  be  shown— school 
supplies  for  the  school  bag,  office  supplies  for  the  brief  case. 
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Items  in  a  IVell  Stocked  Department 

From  replies  we  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops,  we  present  the  following  classifications  and 
items  that  make  up  a  well  stocked  stationery  department.  How  the  budget 
should  be  divided  in  a  motlel  stock  will  be  found  in  the  analysis  on  the  opposite 
page. 


1 .  Stationery 

Op>en  stock  or  bond  pap>er  as 
graded  by  sizes— semi-note— 
single  note— folded  sheets. 

Paper  papeteries  (boxed  bontl 
papers)  —  semi-note  —  single 
note— folded  sheets. 

Novelty  and  holiday  pa|>eter- 
ies— semi-note— single  note- 
folded  sheets  —  surface  fin¬ 
ishes  —  borders  —  unusual 
sizes— novelty  linings— nov¬ 
elty  putups  —  combination 
boxes  —  surface  printing  — 
water  marks  —  deckle  edge. 

.Miscellaneous— personal  post¬ 
cards  —  infonnals  —  type¬ 
writing  paper  —  letter  sheets 
—juvenile  stationery— men’s 
stationery. 

Engraving  and  printing. 

2.  Greeting  Cards 

Everyday  cards 
Birthday  cards 
Anniversary 

Convalescent  and  cheer 

Friendship 

Baby  congratulations 

Birth  announcements 

Gift  enclosures 

Sympathy 

Sympathy  acknowledge¬ 
ments 
Thank  you 

Wedding  congratulations 
Invitations 
Miscellaneous 
Seasonal  cards 
New  Year’s  Day 
St.  Valentine’s  Day 
St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Easter 
April  Fool 
Mother’s  Day 
Father’s  Day 
Jewish  New  Year 
Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 


Pens  and  Pencils 

Pens 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sets 
Pencils 
Desk  Sets 
Lamps 

Paper  weights 

Adult  Games 

Playing  cards 
Poker  chips  and  racks 
Chess  and  checkers,  etr. 
Trading  cards  (children^ 
Tally  cards 

Leather  Novelties 

Scrap  books 

Photo  albums 

Address  books 

Desk  blotters  and  desk  sets 

Diaries 

Guest  books 

Birthday  books 

Jewel  boxes 

Brief  cases 

Religious  Articles 

Rosaries 
Statues 
Rosary  cases 
Pictures 

Vigil  lights,  candles 

Medals 

Prayer  books 

Charms 

Car  medals 

Party  and  Paper  Goods 

Napkins 

Coasters 

Matches 

Towels 

Place  cards 

Gift  wrappings 

Bridge  table  covers 

Candles,  staple  and  novelty 


8.  Electric  Clocks 


9.  Home  and  School  Supplies 

Composition  books 

Erasers 

Shelf  papters 

Blotters 

Pencils 

Pajjer  clips 

Scotch  tape 

labels 

Waste  baskets 
Calendars 
Binders 
School  bags 
.•\tlas  and  globes 
Dictionaries 
Crayons 
Coloring  books 
Story  books 
Rulers 

Pen  holders  and  points 
Inks 

Tyj)e  paper 
.\rt  paper 
Paste 

Pencil  sharpeners 
Pencil  boxes 
Sptonge  cups 
Bulletin  boards 
Paper  pads 


10.  Typewriters  and  Supplies 


1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

Pig  banks 
Picture  frames 
Key  rings 
Book  ends 
Magnifying  glasses 
Babv  metallic  shoes 


1 2.  Bibles,  Books  and 
Magazines 
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Stock  to  Tour  Profit 

WHAT  constitutes  an  ideal  basic  stock  tor  the  many  sided  stationery  depart¬ 
ment?  Doubtless  many  have  asked  that  question.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  many  stationery  managers  have  wondered  about  it. 

With  the  idea  of  getting  this  information,  we  addressed  a  questionnaire  on 
the  subject  to  a  selected  list  of  stationery  managers  of  Department  Stores  located 
throughout  the  country.  We  asked: 

“//  you  were  setting  up  a  stationery  department,  how  much  of  the  budget 
would  you  spend  for  stationery?  How  much  for  greeting  cards?  How  much  for 
pencils  and  pens,  etc?”  (See  model  stock  chart  opposite.) 

The  answers  received  are  compiled  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  chart  figures  do  not  total  100  p>er  cent  in  every 
instance.  That  is  because  three  suggested  items  on  our  list  were  not  stocked 
generally  enough  to  warrant  their  inclusion.  They  were  religious  articles,  electric 
flocks,  and  books  and  magazines. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  highest  average  percentage  goes  to  greeting 
cards;  the  next  highest  to  writing  paper.  An  important  factor  in  this  high  rating, 
no  doubt  is  the  close  cooperation  given  to  retailers  promotionally  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  both  greeting  cards  and  stationery.  Manufacturers  provide  promotional 
material,  from  tie-ins  with  national  advertising  to  display  fixtures  available  at 
cost.  In  the  case  of  the  greeting  card  industry,  farsighted  manufacturers  have 
even  worked  out  efficient  st(x;k  control  systems  that  accelerate  profits. 

In  the  writing  paper  classification  the  percentages  for  individual  stores  range 
front  7  f>er  cent  to  40  pter  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  greeting  cards,  they  range  from 
10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  In  planning  a  model  stock  set-up  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  the  top  percentages  are  attainable  thorough  promotions. 

The  variance  in  the  percentages  of  the  Home,  Schcxtl,  and  Office  Supplies 
category— all  the  way  from  2  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  would  suggest  that  stores 
with  the  lowest  percentages  might  raise  them  by  intensifying  their  promotional 
plans.  Perhapw  a  promotional  push  behind  one  phase  of  this  section  would  do 
it-office  promotions  for  instance.  Stores  allcKating  only  2  per  cent  of  their 
budget  to  typewriters  and  supplies  might  decide  to  increase  their  promotions. 
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Then ...  As  Now, 
First  in  Leatherette 


«  «  » 

Timely,  Promotion-worthy 
Items 

Teen  Age 
Series 

•  Album 

•  Scrap 
Book 

•  Waste 
Basket 

$2.25  Retail 

*  *  * 


My  Card  Collection 

Big  re-order  item.  Cash  in  on  playing 
card  collecting  hobby.  Green,  Tan,  Blue 

$1.00  Retail 

« 

Staple  Year 

Famous 
Tufted 
Series 

•  Waste 
Basket 

•  Album 

•  Guest  Book 

•  Etc. 

Look  to  Smithcraft,  the  Leader,  for  pro¬ 
motional  items  and  staple  sellers.  Protect 
your  position  in  the  community  .  .  .  fea¬ 
ture  the  Smithcraft  Line! 

Write  for  FREE  circutars 

THE  S.  K.  SMITH  COMPANY 

2857  N.  Western  Chicago  18,  lU. 


«  * 
’Round  Sellers 


$2.00  Retail 
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FIRST  CHOICE  ...  for  birthdays,  and  every 
day  for  many  a  year.  Illustrated:  Sheaffer's 
Crest  Deluxe  Threesome.  Pen,  $17.50;  Pencil, 
$6.00;  Stratowriter,  $12.50.  Complete  Three¬ 
some  in  presentation  case,  $36.00,  plus  fed .  tax. 


FIRST  CHOICE  ...  for  the  graduating  student. 
Illustrated;  Sheaffer's  Sentinel  Deluxe  Tuck- 
away  Threesome.  Pen,  $15.00;  Pencil,  $5.00; 
Stratowriter,  $10.00.  Complete  Threesome  in 
satin-lined  keepsake  case,  $30.00.  No  fed.  tax. 


FIRST  CHOICE  ...  for  Dad  on  1^  day— and 
for  years  to  come.  Illustrated:  Sheaffer's 
Statesman  Threesome.  Pen,  $10.00;  Pencil, 
$4.00;  Stratowriter,  $7.00.  Threesome  com¬ 
plete  in  gift  case,  $21.00.  No  fed.  tax. 


FIRST  CHOICE  ...  for  the  bride  and  groom 
(even  of  fifty  years!).  Illustrated:  Sheaffer's 
"Triumph"  Desk  Set  in  Brazilian  Onyx,  $50.00. 
Other  Sheaffer  Desk  Sets  priced  from  $10.00 
to  $106.00.  Sheaffer's  Gold-filled  Pencil  illus¬ 
trated,  $7.50,  plus  fed.  tax. 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


ing  increasingly  selective;  that  there 
i)f  good  sales  at  the  retail  level.” 


is  “the  usual  assurance 


Field's  Future.  Hughston  McBain,  president  of  Marshall 
Field,  has  reported  to  his  stockholders  evidence  that  1949 
would  be  a  considerably  more  difficult  year  from  a  profit 
sundpoint  than  1948.  His  report  on  the  first  quarter  of  this 
vear  stated  that  the  company  had  been  able  to  reverse  the 
upward  expense  trend,  but  that  high  labor  costs  and  fixed 
charges  made  it  imp>ossible  to  reduce  expenses  sufficiently  for 
the  full  quarterly  p>eriod  to  prevent  a  marked  decline  in 
net  income.  This  profit  decrease  accompanied  a  7.1  per 


cent 

decline  in  sales  for  the  first  quarter.  Substantially  all  of  this 
deaease,  however,  was  traced  to  the  Fieldcrest  Mills  opera¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  Field  president,  the  company  will 
continue  to  concentrate  on  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  controllable  expenses  while  avoiding  shortsighted  policies 
that  would  impair  the  store’s  reputation  for  service  and 
quality. 


Younker’s  huge  new  furniture  floor. 


the  Younker  remodeling  crews  have  moved  to  the  third  floor 
formerly  occupied  by  the  furniture  department  and  now 
slated  to  house  china,  glassware,  gift  and  housewares  depart¬ 
ments.  When  this  project  is  completed  Younker’s  will  have 
run  a  second  Floor  For  Homes,  and  a  completely  new  home¬ 
rs  shopping  center. 

)unt 

^  Macy's  Enters  Sales-Lease  Agreement  on  White  Plains  Store. 

Following  a  trend  in  department  store  building  operations, 
Macy’s  has  sold  to  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 
its  new  store  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  has  leased  the  prop¬ 
erty  back  for  a  long  term  period.  Sales  price  was  $3,200,000. 

General  Mills  Gets  Lewis  &  Conger  Safety  Award.  A  steam 
ker- Davidson  store  in  iron  attachment  manufactured  by  General  Mills  has  been 
a  nondescript  19,000  named  by  Lewis  &  Conger  as  the  foremost  new  product  for 
the  promotion  of  safety  in  the  American  home.  Eight  other 
manufacturers  received  honorable  mention  from  the  big 
New  York  home  furnishings  store  at  its  annual  safety  awards 
dinner  for  their  contributions  to  home  safety  during  the 
past  year.  The  awards  are  made  to  point  up  the  high  casu¬ 
alty  rate  in  American  homes  and  to  promote  the  use  of 
practices  and  products  which  will  reduce  the  five  million 
annual  accident  toll. 

The  prize  winning  device  works  on  a  “flash-boiler”  priii 
new  department  and  the  beautifying  trim  are  in  grey,  a  ciple  and  eliminates  the  explosion  hazard  in  steam  press 
color  chosen  to  absorb  the  reflected  color  of  the  all-over  ing.  Steam  is  formed  by  water  dripping  slowly  into  the 
carpeting  and  to  effect  a  pleasing  eye-easing  tone  of  delicate  steam  chamber  instead  of  boiling  a  quantity  of  water  to  pro¬ 
pastel  green.  Large  plate  glass  mirrors  between  the  elevators  duce  steam.  During  operation  the  water  tank  never  gets  hot 
give  added  depth  and  beauty  to  the  floor.  and  it  can  be  refilled  at  any  time. 

An  unusual  design  feature  of  the  department  is  the  The  eight  runners-up  were:  Apex  Rotarex  Corp.,  Cleve- 
"floating”  ceiling.  New  departures  in  architecture  and  land,  for  the  newest  model  dish-washing  machine  which 
lighting  have  been  combined  to  give  the  impression  of  a  incor|x>rates  several  new  safety  features;  U.  S.  Rubber,  foi 
ceiling  of  black  velvet  where  no  actual  or  conventional  a  non-slip  rug  underlay  mat;  Cornel-Morgan  Corp.,  New 
ceiling  exists.  Above  this  intangible  ceiling,  but  not  dis-  York,  for  their  Safe-Stor  iron  holder;  Academy  Electrical 
cemible  because  of  the  erasing  effects  of  “down”  lighting,  Prcxlucts  Corp.,  New  York,  for  a  new  electric  plug  that  re- 
are  the  air-conditioning  and  heating  ducts  and  the  sprinkler  quires  no  tools,  screws  or  wire  stripping  to  install,  a  15-cent 
heads  installed  for  fire  protection.  Diffused,  incandescent  gadget  which  was  the  hit  of  the  awards  dinner;  Paragon 
lighting  has  been  installed,  and  is  particularly  effective  in  Electric  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  for  an  automatic  shut- 
revealing  the  true  colors  of  the  fabrics  of  the  displayed  fur-  off  for  electrical  appliances;  The  Meyercord  Co.,  Chicago, 
niture.  With  the  completion  of  the  initial  Floor  For  Homes,  for  glow-in-the-dark  decals  to  prevent  accidents  in  darkened 


publicize  the  offer  which  included  a  metal  clothes  hamp>er 
and  matching  waste  basket.  Accounts  revived  as  a  result  of 
the  promotion  numbered  upwards  of  200. 


Hoor  last  month,  the  store  had  a  spacious,  beautiful  new 
selling  floor,  housing  the  Floor  For  Homes,  and  Sioux  City 
residents  had  an  entirely  new  kind  of  furniture  department. 


stores 


rooms;  Republic  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
for  a  fire-prevention  Christmas  tree  holder  and  Miller  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  Christmas  tree  lights  that  are 
short-circuit  proof. 

Gimbel's  Spaeds  Subway  S«rvic«.  The  five-month  plan  for 
altering  the  men’s  and  boys’  Subway  Store  at  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia,  was  completed  last  month  giving  the  base¬ 
ment  a  complete  rearrangement  of  departments  and  a  full 
set  of  new  display  fixtures.  Chief  aim  of  the  remodeling  job 
is  to  give  customers  quicker  and  easier  shopping  facilities. 
To  accomplish  this,  additional  stockrooms  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  obsolete  elevator  shafts  and  other  stockrooms 
installed  directly  behind  related  display  areas.  Other  changes 
in  the  program  include  new  wrapping  units  and  increased 
aisle  space  and  distance  between  counters. 

Shillito  Madical  Plan.  A  new  hospitalization  program  at  the 
John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  covers  more  than  3,000  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  immediate  families  and  includes  in  its  cov¬ 
erage  all  retired  employees.  Under  the  plan  an  employee  is 
entitled  to  $7  per  day  for  room  and  board  when  hospital¬ 
ized,  and  an  additional  $70  for  hospital  fees.  The  plan  also 
provides  for  a  maximum  payment  of  $200  in  surgical  cases. 
There  are  no  age  limitations  under  the  new  plan,  and 
physical  examinations  are  not  necessary  to  qualify  for  its 
benefits.  To  publicize  the  adoption  of  the  program  an  em¬ 
ployee  rally  was  held  on  the  main  floor  during  which  policy 
information  on  the  hospital  plan  was  distributed.  At  the 
“Silver  Lining”  rally,  imitation  clouds  poured  out  a  deluge 
of  silver  balloons  which  contained  complete  policy  infor¬ 
mation  for  each  employee. 

Store  Sale  Rates  Front  Page  Cartoon.  The  purchase  of  the 
controlling  interest  in  Dickson  &  Ives,  Orlando,  Florida,  by 
Wilson  M.  Reed,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  was 
worth  a  page  one  story  and  cartoon  in  the  Orlando  Sunday 
Sentinal  Star  last  month.  The  new  owner  is  a  local  boy  who 
hired  out  to  the  store  in  his  teens  and  at  the  age  of  43 
acquired  control  of  the  large  women’s  Central  Florida  spe¬ 
cialty  store.  The  Sentinal  cartoon,  captioned  “On  Top,” 
played  up  the  .\lger-like  sequence  w’hich  brought  Reed  to 
prominence  in  his  home  town.  Plans  announced  by  Mr. 
Reed  call  for  a  retention  of  the  present  store  management 
and  an  extensive  store  modernization  program. 

PROMOTIONS— SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  HELPS 

Carpat  Promotion— Sweet  Notes  and  Sour.  Is  the  car{x;t 
industry  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the  public  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  efforts?  E.  B.  Weiss  of  the  Grey  Advertising  Agency 
raised  the  question  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Carpet 
Institute,  thereby  dealing  no  small  shock  to  an  industry 
that  had  just  pulled  off:  a  very  creditable  job  of  fashion 
promotion.  Mr.  Weiss,  however,  felt  that  the  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers  are  getting  on  dangerous  ground. 

“A  mass  industry,”  he  said,  “cannot  be  built  by  catering 
primarily  to  the  Colonel’s  Lady.  Mass  industries  are  built 
by  catering  to  Judy  O’Grady  .  .  .  One  of  your  surveys  re¬ 
ported  that  ‘women  have  a  wholly  exaggerated  idea  of  what 
a  suitable  rug  costs— their  impression  of  price  is  wholly  out 
of  line  with  the  facts.’  Could  some  of  your  activities  con¬ 


ceivably  have  played  any  role  in  creating  that  impressksi 
.  .  .  What  is  the  purse  of  the  mass  buyer?  Well,  in  194; 
out  of  37,000,000  families,  over  10,000,000  had  income  ^ 
$2,000  per  year  and  under.  Another  16,000,000  had  inconu, 
of  under  $4,000— considerably  underl  And  remember,  thte 
figures  apply  to  the  peak  year  of  1947.  In  1949  and  1950, 
appears  they  will  tend  downward.  Certainly  there  is  even 
evidence  that  at  the  moment  we  are  suffering  more  fwo 
buyer  exhaustion  than  from  buyer  resistance  ...  A  questic* 
might  be  raised  whether  your  industry  is  not  suffering  fion 
a  ‘class’  concept  and  a  ‘class’  execution.  If  you  are,  thtE 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  you  again  achieve  a  S400,0()i: 
000  year.  Also,  you  may  be  holding  open  an  umbrella  fa 
other  types  of  floor  coverings.” 

On  the  question  of  how  manufacturers  can  help  retailti 
in  this  field,  Mr.  Weiss  suggested  that  stores  can  use  assk 
ance  in  developing  better  systems  of  inventory  control  an 
more  efficient  methods  of  merchandise  handling.  H, 
stressed  the  growing  importance  of  outside  selling  atx 
servicing  by  stores  and  urged  manufacturers  to  give  thei 
advice  and  help  in  this  development. 

Dr.  Jules  Backman  of  New  York  University  told  the  Ir ' 
stitute  meeting  that  customers  expect  and  are  waiting  fa  i 
lower  prices.  There  is  plenty  of  demand,  he  said,  and  ik  i 
purchasing  power  is  there,  but  extreme  price-consciousnes 
and  the  fear  of  a  depression  are  braking  sales.  He  though 
that  a  moderate  decline  in  prices  would  occur,  that  volum  ! 
would  hold  fairly  well,  that  corporation  profits  wouL  j 
shrink  in  the  coming  year.  ■ 

Exactly  what  fonn  the  carpet  industry’s  big  proinotio;  j 
event  will  take  next  year  has  not  been  fully  determinei! ; 
but  the  dates  have  been  set  for  April  17  to  27.  This  is. 
month  later  than  the  1949  event,  because  retailers  asked  t  i 
have  it  pushed  forward.  Merrill  A.  Watson,  president  1 
the  Carpet  Institute,  said  that  a  very  carefully  prepaic 
plan  book  will  be  available  to  help  stores  work  out  ilu.  j 
own  ideas  for  the  promotion. 

The  Institute  stepped  up  its  sales  training  progia.i 
last  month.  Under  the  new  program,  prepared  by  Mar 
Brandt,  the  Institute’s  own  sales  training  directors  will  coii^ 
duct  three-  or  four-session  courses  straight  across  the  counI 
try  in  one  city  after  another.  They  have  allotted  three  weci 
to  each  large  city,  tw'o  weeks  to  medium-size  cities.  An'  1 
store  which  submits  over  18  applications  for  the  course  tai  j 
have  it  conducted  on  its  own  premises.  \  store  with  ful!  \ 
time  training  facilities  of  its  own  can  buy  the  course  an 
training  film  from  the  Institute  at  a  moderate  cost.  Writ 
to  the  Carpet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  fa 
information  as  to  when  its  teachers  will  reach  your  localitt 

"The  Customer  Carries  Part  of  Your  Pay  in  Her  Pw^ 

V.  E.  “Sam”  Vining,  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  is  tli| 
author  of  a  snappy  little  guide  for  salesmen  of  appliana  *; 
It  is  called  “Simple  Stories  Sell”,  and  it  is  packed  with  ex  | 
amples  of  the  kind  of  sales  conversation  which  tells  tin! 
customer  how  the  product  will  make  her  life  happit  :{ 
Available  from  the  Appliance  Division,  Westinghouse  tle  n 
trie  Corp.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Color  Is  How  You  Light  It.  new  booklet  prepared  b|i 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  reports  the  results  of  i 
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BIGELOW  I 

Rugs  -  C.orpets 


Here’S  what  happened  at  Koos 
Brothers,  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey  (and 
what  can  happen  at  your  store) . 

First,  they  decided  to  completely 
redesi^  their  carpet  department — to 
make  it  the  most  beautiful  and  efficient 
department  that  could  be  built.  And  second,  they  put 
the  whole  problem — from  blue-print  to  finish — in  the 
hands  of  Bigelow’s  Store  Planning  Service. 

Result — dramatic,  inviting  carpet  display,  using 
every  inch  of  space  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  re¬ 
designed  department  has  eight  spacious  sections,  each 
a  little  “shop”  specializing  in  stair  carpeting,  scatter 
rugs,  etc.  Restful  indirect  lighting  is  used  throughout. 

How  does  Koos  Brothers  feel  about  Bigelow’s  Store 
Planning  Service?  Here,  in  part,  is  what  their  vice- 
president,  Charles  D.  Stapp,  says: 

"I  feel  that  Bigelow  can  give  unlimited  advice  to 
any  store  that  is  contemplating  the  installation  or 
remodeling  of  a  Carpet  Department.  I  also  feel 
that  Bigelow’s  experience  in  helping  dealers  lo¬ 
cate  the  proper  space  in  their  store,  and  the  lo¬ 


cation  of  various  merchandise  within  a  depart¬ 
ment,  is  unsurpassed.  This  is  something  that 
takes  experience  in  doing,  and  we  are  excep¬ 
tionally  pleased  with  the  job  Bigelow  has  done 
for  us." 

How  does  your  cetrpet  department  stack  up  alongside 
of  the  one  at  Koos  Brothers?  If  yours  could  use  a  few 
improvements,  or  a  complete  restyling,  do  as  Koos 
did  —  turn  the  planning  over  to  the  experts  who  oper¬ 
ate  Bigelow’s  Store  Planning  Service.  It’s  scot-free  to 
every  Bigelow  Dealer! 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  Madison  Avanu*,  N.  Y.  C. 


Beauty  you  can  see  .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust .  .  .  since  1 825 
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recent  study  on  the  effect  of  artificial  light  on  color.  The  i 
l)ooklet,  “Color  Is  How  You  Light  It”,  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  factual  information  for  homemakers,  interior  decora-  ] 
tors,  designers,  architects  and  consultants.  Results  of  the  i 
study  furnish  a  simple  method  of  determining  which  of  i 
six  different  tones  of  white  light  now  available— incandes-  i 
cent,  warmtone  fluorescent,  3500  degree  white  fluorescent, 
soft  white  fluorescent,  4500  degree  fluorescent  and  daylight  ' 
fluorescent— are  best  suited  to  different  colors  of  paints  and  > 
fabrics. 

Letters  Make  People  Happy.  Retailers  of  writing  paper  are 
eligible  for  the  annual  window  display  contest  that  will  be 
run  in  connection  with  National  Letter  Writing  Week, 
October  16-22.  Posters  for  Letter  Week  may  be  obtained 
from  stationery  manufacturers  who  are  cooperating  in  the 
nationwide  promotion. 

First  Edition  of  Simplicity  Pattern  Book  Makes  Bow.  The 

first  issue  of  the  new  quarterly  magazine.  Simplicity  Pattern 
Book,  is  now  on  sale  at  newsstands  and  pattern  counters. 
The  quarterly  is  a  fashion  magazine  edited  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  the  home  sewer  in  mind,  carrying  ideas 
for  using  and  combining  fabrics  and  colors,  for  planning 
wardrobes,  accessories,  children’s  clothes  and  sewing  sug¬ 
gestions  to  beautify  the  home.  The  next  edition  of  the 
Pattern  Book,  the  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  issue,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  August  25. 

A  Thousand  and  One  Ideas.  The  Goodall  Company  is  dis¬ 
tributing  copies  of  its  1949  ad  and  mat  kit  which  contains 
advertising,  promotion  and  demonstration  ideas  for  the 
company’s  summer  wear  products.  The  package  includes 
newspaper  ad  proofs  from  which  free  mats  may  be  ordered; 
a  detailed  listing  of  the  Goodall  advertising  schedule  and 
an  eight-month  promotional  calendar.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Goodall  Cincinnati  office. 

The  Long-Lived  Bounce.  To  prove  that  Libbey  Glass  Co.’s 
heat-treated  tumblers  last  “from  three  to  five  times  longer 
than  ordinary  glasses’’,  the  company  is  now  stamping  the 
date  of  manufacture  on  the  bottoms  of  the  “bounce”  glasses. 

Durene's  Quality  Control.  The  Durene  .Association  of 
America  has  announced  publication  of  a  series  of  five  in¬ 
formative  booklets  which  describe  the  quality  standards  and 
the  quality  control  system  which  govern  the  production  of 
the  Association’s  nine  members  and  its  licensees.  Each 
manufacturer  maintains  his  own  testing  laboratory  to  assure 
that  his  output  of  Durene  yarn  meets  the  Durene  standards. 
In  addition  his  production  is  subject  to  spot  check  control 
by  an  outside  laboratory.  Licensees’  goods  are  also  subject 
to  continuing  check  by  outside  laboratory  tests. 

Small  Stora  Promotion  Service.  Smaller  stores  can  get  indi¬ 
vidual  promotion  advice  at  a  moderate  cost  under  a  new 
plan  offered  by  the  advertising  counsel  firm  of  Harry  Singer 
&  Associates,  publishers  of  the  advertising  trade  paper. 
Media  Digest.  Singer  says  his  plan  will  solve  the  problem  of 
small  merchants  who  can’t  afford  full-time  high  quality  pro¬ 


motional  talent. 

Singer  is  a  well-known  creator  of  excitement  stunts  in 
promotion,  and  an  advertising  copy  doctor.  “The  average  4 
retailer,”  he  says,  "is  tops  when  it  comes  to  moving  goods  ^ 
towards  customers,  but  a  rank  amateur  at  motivating  people 
toward  merchandise  .  .  .  The  sale  of  any  item  can  be  easih 
increased,  in  some  cases  doubled  or  trebled,  by  the  appHa. 
tion  of  certain  well-known  principles.  We  propose  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  retailers  how  simply  this  can  be  done.”  The 
new  service  is  called  the  Consumer  Testing  Institute,  be¬ 
cause  its  ideas  are  all  tested  for  customer  reaction. 

Washing  Plastic  Dishes.  Special  detergent  compounds 
should  be  developed  for  washing  plastic  tableware,  says 
W.  H.  McHale,  sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Plastics 
Department  of  American  Cyanamid.  Discussing  Melmac 
tableware  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
McHale  asserted  that  its  present  substantial  sales  would  be, 
considerably  greater  if  the  proper  method  of  washing  iti 
could  be  made  easier.  Instead  of  attempting  to  adapt  exist 
ing  detergents  to  plastics  needs,  he  said,  the  detergent  manu-( 
facturers  should  study  the  specific  problems  of  washing 
plastic  tableware  and  develop  special  compounds  for  the 
purpose. 

Training  Film  on  Rayon.  Answers  to  customers’  questions 
about 'rayon  merchandise  are  supplied  in  a  filmstrip  just 
released  for  store  use  by  American  Viscose  Corp.  The  five 
questions  chosen  for  dramatization  are  those  most  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  by  customers  in  a  point-of-sale  survey  made  by  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing.  The  film  is  called  “Your  Attitude  Is  Showing.”  Sup 
plied  with  it  are  reminder  leaflets  which  salespeople  can 
keep  in  their  salesbooks  for  reference,  and  instructions  on 
how  to  show  and  follow  up  the  film.  Running  time  is 
eleven  minutes. 

Related  Plastic  Goods  Promotion.  A  big  “Let’s  Have  a 
Picnic”  promotion  will  hit  the  retail  market  early  in  June. 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Plastics  Division  of  Monsanto  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  how  plastics  products 
contribute  to  carefree  summer  living.  Stores  are  being  sup 
plied  with  window  and  counter  display  material,  and  a 
special  edition  of  the  Monsanto  Plastics  Merchandiser  will 
show  more  than  200  picnic  items,  with  full  information  on 
resources  and  prices.  National  consumer  advertising  is 
scheduled  for  early  in  June. 

Help  in  Union  Negotiations.  A  new  publication  has  bees 
issued  in  the  series  on  Collective  Bargaining  Provisions  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  one  covers 
the  subject  of  enforcement  of  agreements,  providing  fori 
reference  use  the  texts  of  a  wide  variety  of  general  clauses 
used  to  cover  this  subject.  The  bulletin  does  not  indicate 
which  clauses  are  most  frequently  used  but  endeavon  tOi 
show  the  whole  range  of  current  practice  in  contracts 
Single  copies  are  available  without  charge  from  regional 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  A  complete  listing 
of  all  publications  in  this  series  may  also  be  obtained  (ffl 
request.  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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By  Howard  D.  Schaeffer 

Supply  Buyer,  The  Wallace  Stores, 
Schenectady  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Experimenting  with  the  no  name  idea,  the  store 
found  it  had  a  hit  on  its  hands.  In  upstate 
Nev  York  the  Wallace  plaid  has  become  a  fad. 


ClORES  have  long  retogni/ed  the 
^  advertising  value  of  the  boxes  and 
hags  in  which  customers  carry  their 
purchases  home.  They  have  used  this 
promotional  opportunity  by  printing 
the  store’s  name  on  the  wrappings. 
In  many  cases  they  have  developed 
tlistinctive  colors  and  designs  as  well. 
But  always  the  assumption  has  been 
that  the  advertising  life  of  the  wrap¬ 
ping  was  necessarily  short  because  the 
advertising  consisted  of  the  store  im¬ 
print,  and  the  store  imprint  was  the 
main  reason  why  the  customer  imme- 
tliately  discarded  the  box  or  bag  aftei 
she  got  her  purchase  home. 

We  decided  at  the  Wallace  stores 
that  there  was  a  way  to  get  around 
this  dilemma.  If  we  could  create  a 
wrapping  series  so  distinctive  that  it 


would  immediately  identify  the  store 
in  everyone’s  mind,  then  we  could 
leave  off  the  store  name.  This  woidd 
give  the  paper,  boxes  and  bags  a  defi¬ 
nite  re-use  value  for  the  customer,  and 
so  prolong  their  life  in  her  home  and 
their  advertising  utility  for  us. 

We  experimented  for  a  long  time, 
finally  tve  adopted  for  our  wrapping 
theme  the  Wallace  plaid,  believed  to 
be  the  authentic  insignia  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  ancestors  of  the  present  store  own¬ 
ers.  The  base  color  of  the  pajier  is  a 
brilliant  red,  the  plaid  effect  achieved 
with  overlays  of  black  and  yellow.  It 
is  handsome,  striking,  and  completely 
individual.  The  store  name  does  not 
appear,  yet  the  package  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  identified  as  Wallace’s  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  store  until  it  reaches 
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the  customer’s  home.  And  at  that 
point,  its  advertising  life  has  not  end¬ 
ed— it  is,  in  fact,  just  beginning.  The 
evidence  we  have  of  this  is  amazing. 

The  hat  boxes  and  suit  boxes  be¬ 
come  {lermanent  closet  accessories, 
proudly  on  view.  That  was  what  we 
exp>ected  to  accomplish.  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  our  customers  seem  to  be  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  to  find  unusual 
uses  for  Wallace  wrappings.  One 
made  smart  coverings  for  all  the  waste 
baskets  in  her  home;  another  has 
valances  of  the  Wallace  plaid  on  her 
sun  porch  windows.  An  ingenious 
hostess  cut  up  the  boxes  to  make  place 
mats  and  coasters  for  a  bridge  party. 
Customers  have  asked  if  they  could 
buy  enough  of  the  wrapping  to  make 
draperies.  One  customer  actually  has 
the  paper  on  two  walls  of  a  study,  and 
another  made  decorative  panels  of  it 
for  her  playroom.  Children  use  the 
paper  for  doll  dresses  and  to  cover 
their  school  books.  One  teacher  had 
the  pupils  bring  in  the  plaid  boxes  and 
papter  and  showed  them  how  to  make 
portfolios  in  which  to  keep  their  pap¬ 
ers.  Another  teacher  collected  Wallace 
wrappings  and  made  hats  for  her  class 
to  wear  at  a  school  entertainment. 
And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  our  customers  are  carrying 
Wallace’s  friendly  plaid  all  over  two 
cities. 

The  new  wrapping  and  packaging 
series  is  complete  in  every  detail.  In 
stock  is  every  standard  size  o(  sheet 
paper  in  two  basic  weights,  and  rolls 
in  several  sizes  and  weights.  Millinery 
boxes,  garment  boxes,  gift  boxes  and 
folders  are  stocked  in  all  sizes.  We 
have  printed  gummed  tape  and  red 
and  black  twine  in  several  sizes. 

Making  the  Wallace  plaid  wrapping 
a  reality  was  a  tough  production  prob¬ 
lem.  A  three  color  pajjer  with  red  as 
the  base  and  yellow  printed  over 
black  was  not  an  easy  assignment.  We 
had  to  be  assured  of  fast  colors,  too. 
We  finally  found  a  mill  willing  to  do 
the  necessary  experimenting  with  dyes 
and  inks.  The  engraving  of  the  rol¬ 
lers  required  five  months,  and  the 
complete  job  took  more  than  a  year. 

Coof)erators  in  the  development  of 
the  packaging  series  were  the  Rac- 
quette  River  Paper  Co.,  Equitable 
Pajjer  Bag  Co.,  Climax  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  H.  R.  Drake  Sons. 


seasons  in  many  years,  for  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer.  This  type  of  ojj- 
eration  is  only  possible  if  the  retailer 
does  not  buy  up  to  the  hilt  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  the  contrary  by 
spokesmen  in  the  manufacturing 
trades. 

The  many  young  people  who  have 
come  into  our  business— retail  as  well 
as  wholesale— in  the  past  eight  years 
have  had  all  their  experience  in  a  sel¬ 
lers’  market.  They  now-  have  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  healthy  competition. 
The  oldsters  in  some  instances  refuse 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  conditions 
and  not  alone  their  genius  were  in 
some  part  responsible  for  their  recent 
phenomenal  success. 


Today  we  retailers,  as  well  as  whole¬ 
salers  all  up  and  down  the  line,  face 
keener  competition  in  our  bnsinea, 
and  we  will  only  get  that  share  of  the 
business  we  deserve.  For  us,  it  means 
harder,  keener,  more  intelligent  buv- 
ing.  It  means  helping  our  stores  to 
recognize  that  selling  is  important.  1 
don’t  mean  cut-price  sales— I  mean  the 
good  old-fashioned  selling,  which  helps 
the  customer  to  get  the  best  and  the 
most  for  her  money  and  makes  her 
happy  with  her  purchase.  It  means 
more  good  service  in  all  branches  of 
our  business.  It  means  hard  work. 

I  have  no  qualms  for  the  future  ol 
the  ready-to-wear  business  for  those 
people  who  will  properly  adjust  and 
readjust  to  the  changed  conditions. 


Jacob  Reed’s  Sons 


(Continued 

helped  to  make  free. 

Entirely  characteristic  of  the  store’s 
history  was  its  manner  of  celebrating 
its  125th  anniversary  last  month. 
There  was  no  sale.  The  store  ran  an 
institutional  ad  thanking  the  public 
for  its  patronage,  another  thanking 
manufacturers  for  their  cooperation 
and  listing  the  names  of  its  outstand¬ 
ing  resources.  Then  it  presented  a 
series  of  “anniversary  values’’— mer¬ 
chandise  at  special  prices,  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  anniversary  celebration. 
These  were  described  as  “examples  of 
manufacturers’  cooperation  to  make 
the  125th  .\nniversary  Specials  out¬ 
standing  value.’’  Philadelphia  knew 
beyond  any  doubt  that  when  Reed 

The  Month 

(Continued 

New  Color  Coordination  Project.  A 

Color  Council  for  Home  Furnishings 
is  in  process  of  formation.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  will  meet  {jeriodically  to  report 
to  the  trade  on  color  trends.  For  dis¬ 
tribution  prior  to  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  market  this  summer  the  Council 
has  in  the  works  a  “Home  Furnishings 
Palette  for  1949-1950.”  This  will  in¬ 
clude  samples  of  the  most  important 
colors  in  every  section  of  the  home 
furnishings  field.  It  will  be  divided 


roni  page  28) 

said  its  $’'1.75  broadcloth  shirt  special 
had  “quality  details  usually  found  only 
in  custom-made  shirts,”  the  store 
meant  exactly  what  it  said.  The  shin 
business  during  anniversary  week  was 
excellent— in  fact,  almost  any  store 
but  Reed’s  would  have  called  it  phe¬ 
nomenal. 

As  Reed’s  begins  the  second  quarter 
of  its  second  century,  the  members  ol 
its  board  are:  E.  H.  Moltham,  chair¬ 
man;  William  S.  Johnson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Edward  L.  Reed,  secretary;  and 
Robert  Bast.  Other  officers  of  the 
company  are  T.  Wilson  Wardle,  vice 
president  and  treasurer;  Irving  L.  W. 
Golninger,  vice  president;  and  Mar¬ 
ian  S.  Austin,  assistant  secretary. 

in  Retailing  * 

from  page  78) 

into  “Fashionable  Colors”— high  de¬ 
mand,  little  present  ownership;  and 
“Volume  Colors,”  for  which  demand 
and  present  ownership  are  both  high. 
.\mong  those  active  in  the  Council’s 
foundation  are  representatives  ol 
Goodall  Fabrics,  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Karagheusian,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Mead  &  Montague,  Golding  Dec¬ 
orative  Fabrics,  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  and 
Frederic  H.  Rahr,  President  of  the 
Rahr  Color  Clinic. 
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SCHOLLER  BROS..  INC.  •  Manufictuters  ot  leitil*  Soaps.  Softeners.  Oils,  fiiwshes  •  CeUpis  &  Westmoreland  Sts ,  Ptiila  34  Pa  •  SI  Caltiannes,  Ont ,  Can 


*The  finish  that  adds  more  beauty  and 
durability  to  fine  hosiery . . .  the  sheer, 
smooth,  delicate  touch  that  gives  the  film 
of  lasting  beauty  and  protection — increases 
resistance  to  runs,  snags  and  spots.  DURA 
BEAU  makes  fine  hosiery  more  DURAble 
. . .  more  BEAUtiful . . . 


How  to  Use  the  Break*Even  Chart 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


on  1939  being  $1,000,000,  were  toiii- 
puied  in  accordance  with  the  year  to 
year  changes  shown  in  the  Report. 
The  total  expenses  represent,  in  dol¬ 
lars,  the  {percentages  shown  in  the 
same  re{x>rt.  The  total  ex{>ense  for  the 
year  1944  was  indicated  on  the  sales 
line,  the  ordinate  extending  up  from 
$1,830,000  on  the  base  scale,  to  a  {X>int 
representing  $500,000  on  the  ex{)ense 
scale.  The  exjpenses  for  the  other  years 
back  to  1939  were  plotted  similarly. 
The  ex{>ense  trend  line  was  drawn 
from  the  $500,000  [point  by  observa¬ 
tion,  not  by  the  usual  mathematical 
procedure  of  “least  squares”,  in  order 
to  let  the  latest  years  exert  greater 
influence. 

The  termination  {point  of  the  trend 
line  on  the  left-hand  scale,  $193,000, 
represents  the  total  constant  exptense 
under  o(perating  conditions  prevailing 


in  1944.  This  is  a  deduction  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  continuation  of  the 
total  ex{pense  line  shows  that  there 
would  still  be  incurred  ex{penses  of 
$193,000  at  zero  sales. 

Where  the  two  lines  cross  at  sales 
$920,000,  we  find  the  break-even 
{Point.  It  is  important  to  understand 
our  next  observation,  which  can  be 
verified  by  accurate  measurement  on 
the  chart  (note  the  different  scales  on 
horizontal  and  vertical).  In  1945  sales 
advanced  11.5  per  cent  from  1944. 
Profit  was  9.75  per  cent  in  1945,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Harvard  Re{Port.  Had 
the  same  o{perating  conditions  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  1944  been  continued,  the 
profit  in  1945  on  the  increment  of  sales 
—on  the  11.5  {per  cent— would  have 
been  about  $44,000,  or  21.  plus  {per 
cent.  Total  profit  would  have  been, 
in  round  figures,  $245,000  instead  of 


$199,000.  Something  was  brewing  in 
1945  which  was  beginning  to  disturb 
normal  relationships  of  the  factm 
producing  profits.  More  about  this 
later. 

Use  of  Break'Even  Information 

The  computation  of  the  break-even 
{Point  is,  of  course,  not  an  end.  Its 
purfKPse  is  to  direct  management 
effort.  As  on  Chart  I,  if  the  present 
conditions  of  opterating  costs  and  the 
present  gross  margin  {percentage  con¬ 
tinue,  should  sales  recede  to  75  {per 
cent  of  1948  volume,  all  net  {profit 
would  vanish. 

When  management  becomes  in¬ 
formed  it  is  strengthened.  A  fact  like 
the  above,  when  pointed  out,  places 
the  consequences  of  shrinking  sales  in 
bold  relief.  The  question  then  inevit¬ 
ably  arises:  What  Shall  Be  Done?  Not 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  leading  retail  stores  have  entrusted  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company  with 
their  building  problems.  We  have  designed  many  buildings  including  stores,  warehouses,  fur 
vaults,  service  buildings,  delivery  stations  and  garages,  with  air  conditioning,  materials 
handling  and  other  store  facilities.  A  partial  list  of  stores  served  includes— 


B.  Altman  &  Company 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Burdine's,  Inc. 

The  Dayton  Company 


The  T.  Eaton  Co. 

G.  Fox  &  Company 
B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Gimbel  Brothers 
The  Hecht  Company 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
United  Parcel  Service 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 


New  York 
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what  shall  be  done  when  the  break¬ 
even  point  is  reached;  not  how  long 
will  the  business  re-adjustment  last; 
not  how  long  can  the  store  exist  when 
operations  fail  to  break  even— but  how 
can  the  store  keep  the  break-even 
point  at  a  safe  distance? 

Obviously  there  are  two  ways;  one 
by  lowering  the  danger  mark,  the 
other  by  keeping  ojierations  well 
above  the  danger  zone— the  present 
break-even  point. 

As  to  the  first  method  of  keeping 
the  break-even  point  away  from  the 
front  door,  there  are  certain  things 
which  every  store  can  do  in  regard  to 
expense  although  these  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  same  in  each  store.  I  do 
not  propose  at  this  time  to  discuss  ex¬ 
pense  control  and  expense  reduction. 
It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  caution 
you  against  falling  into  the  groove  of 
believing  that  “fixed”  expenses  are 
immovable. 

The  second  way  of  keeping  a  safe 
distance  between  the  break-even  point 
and  current  operations  is  to  let  the 
bad  wolf  stay  where  he  is  and  gain 
safety  by  moving  the  front  door,  or 
rather  the  store’s  operating  pace, 
farther  away. 

Surely  the  simplest  ways  of  moving 
upward  on  a  chart  are  to  raise  the 
sales  at  normal  or  current  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  or  to  expand  the  gross  margin 
percentage  with  no  change  in  sales. 
However,  to  increase  sales  at  current 
margin  or  markon  rates  is  not  so  feasi¬ 
ble  when  customers  are  curtailing 
their  expenditures,  and  certainly  not 
if  the  present  business  adjustment 
should  develop  more  seriously.  Don’t 
forget,  with  the  decline  in  dollar  sales, 
the  pressure  for  more  volume  will  tend 
to  decrease  markon  and  increase  mark- 
downs  with  a  resultant  decline  in  gross 
margin  percentage. 

Need  for  More  Margin  Dollars 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  increase  gross  margin  dollars  if 
you  give  yourself  a  jolt  and  put  your 
historic  measuring  stick— the  psercent- 
age  figure— aside.  It  is  gross  margin 
dollars  that  are  required  to  pay  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  It  is  only  a  stoutly  built 
wall  of  gross  margin  dollars  that  will 
afford  the  protection  against  that  big 
had  wolf,  break-even.  That  is  the  gist 
of  the  problem  as  we  in  our  organiza- 


MERCHANDISING 

CONVENTION 

NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division  offers  merchandisers 
and  buyers  1 3  STANDOUT  SESSIONS  on  vital'  depart¬ 
mental  and  divisional  problems  retailers  must  face  in 
the  months  ahead.  Sessions  scheduled  for  this  mid¬ 
year  meeting  are: 

1 .  General  Merchandising 

2.  Piece  Goods 

3.  Major  Appliances  and  Television 

4.  Intimate  Apparel 

5.  Basement  Merchandising 

6.  Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 

7.  Floor  Coverings 

8.  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 

9.  Furs 

10.  Accessories 
*11.  Ready-to-Wear  Luncheon 
12.  Furniture  and  Bedding 
*13.  Merchandisers'  and  Buyers'  Banquet 

Bring  your  questions  and  take  home  the  answers. 
Many  outstanding  retail  authorities  will  consult  with 
you.  You  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  plan  market  trips  to  coincide  with  this  meeting. 

JUNE  20-21 
Hotel  Stdtier,  New  York 

ADMISSION  $2.50  PER  PERSON 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE  CONVENTION 

*  Luncheon  and  banquet  tickets  extra 
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tion  see  it,  and  only  by  placing  the 
problem  in  this  setting  does  a  solution 
seem  f>ossible.  The  setting  is  the  need 
for  gross  margin  dollars— more  of 
them,  not  the  need  for  higher  percent¬ 
ages  in  the  average  department  store. 

Department  store  executives  some¬ 
times  find  it  hard  to  think  in  dollars 
as  apart  from  percentages.  On  the 
other  hand,  distributors  of  food  prod- 
ducts— both  wholesale  and  retail— and 
many  industrial  executives,  plan  in 
terms  of  margin  in  cents  per  unit 
or  dollars  per  thousand  units,  the  {per¬ 
centage  figures  being  merely  secondary 
aids  to  analysis.  Organizations  like 
the  food  chains  think  and  plan  in 
terms  of  cents  per  pound  of  butter, 
cents  per  can  or  case  of  tomatoes— 
and  these  absolute  margins  are  fixed 
for  long  periods  despite  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  costs  and  selling  prices. 

To  rep>eat,  the  problem  simmers 
down  to  this:  How  can  more  gross 
margin  dollars  be  obtained  in  periods 
when  the  tempo  of  business  is  carrying 
a  store  close  to  the  break-even  point? 
The  answer  we  suggest  springs  from  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  break-even 
chart.  No.  1,  which  may  be  similar  to 
your  chart. 

You  will  note  that,  based  on  current 
rate  of  operations  per  million  of  sales, 
the  break-even  point  is  at  75  per  cent. 
Thus  operations  above  this  point  be¬ 
come  profitable  at  the  going  pace  of 
gross  margin  less  estimated  variable 
expenses.  In  percentage  to  sales  based 


for  this 

COMPLETE 
dependable 
shipping  service 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS  charges  cover 
everything  . . .  pick-up  and  deliv¬ 
ery  in  all  principal  cities  and 
towns,  receipt  protection,  auto¬ 
matic  valuation  allowance.  You 
know  where  you  stond  when  you 
use  this  dependable  service.  You 
deal  with  one  responsible  carrier, 
geared  to  meet  your  exact  indus¬ 
trial  and  personal  shipping  needs 
with  fast,  economical  rail-air 
service. 

Whether  you're  the  sender  or 
the  receiver,  it's  sound  business 
judgment  to  say,  "Ship  if  RAIL¬ 
WAY  EXPRESS  I" 


Department  Stores 


Th*  Railway  Exprasi 
vohielaman  wha 
ca'.li  for  and  d*liv«rs 
your  shipnwntt  it  a 
mambar  of  a  typical 
A.Tiarican  way  buti- 
natt  providing  an 
estantial  tarvka  to 
your  community.  His 
afficiant,  courtaous 
ha'p  it  always  ovail- 
obla  whan  naadad. 
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A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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on  current  operations,  these  variables, 
as  we  have  shown,  arc  16  per  cent  ol 
sales. 

Accordingly  this  store  could  main 
tain  a  status-quo  at  the  break-even 
point,  theoretically,  by  the  addition 
of  sales  volume  to  yield  16  per  cento! 
gross  margin  instead  of  the  cuneni 
rate,  34.5  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  stoit 
could  also  theoretically  maintain  cut 
rent  dollar  profit  ($46,500  per  million 
of  sales)  on  the  basis  of  current  mar 
gins  and  current  costs,  even  though 
additional  volume  were  obtained  to 
yield  only  16  per  cent  gross  margin 
Accordingly  it  appears  to  us  thai 
the  break-even  point  can  be  kept  at  s 
distance  by  adding  volume,  although 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  somt 
gross  margin  or  incur  additional  ex 
pense  to  do  so.  That  poses  the  ques 
tion:  how  is  this  volume  to  be  ob 
tained?  There  are  three  (xissiblt 
answers: 

1.  By  lowering  markon  (and  thut  ; 
gross  margin)  generally  (storewide),  i 

2.  By  lowering  gross  margin  in  strong  ; 
departments;  i.e.,  those  which  have  ! 
shown  through  past  operations  : 
that  they  have  good  communks  ■ 
acceptance. 

3.  By  lowering  gross  margin  in  weak 
departments— those  which  are  noi 
producing  a  proper  share  of  toul  s 
store  volume  or  total  store  gross 

There  is  something  to  lie  said  int 
favor  of  methods  one  and  two,  but  our* 
preference  is  method  three.  VVe  rea  i 
son  as  follows:  since  the  departmemi 
(or  departments)  are  weak  and  noi 
contributing  adequately  to  the  store’s 
volume  or  margin,  operations  con 
ducted  on  a  smaller  margin  would  ini 
fact  present  little  to  lose  in  case  thef 
objective  was  not  achieved.  Further? 
more,  since  it  is  additional  volumef 
that  is  desired,  it  seems  fairly  Ic^ical^^ 
to  believe  the  extra  increment  coul  V 
be  acquired  more  readily  from  a  lowcii 
base,  i.e.,  the  weak  department,  tha' 
from  a  high  base— a  strong  depai  imc! 
which  may  already  be  operating  at  o 
near  capacity.  [ 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Intanut 
Wear  Department  is  a  weak  depan^ 
ment  in  Store  X— your  store.  One  <i| 
the  causes  for  weakness  might  be  th4 
you  never  gave  infants*  furnitui* 
enough  attention.  This  could  be  duf 
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insist  on  the  DAN  RIVER  label 


There’s  a*  sales  story  behind  this  label  ...  a  story 
of  acceptance  ...  a  story  of  turnover. 

Retail  tests  prove  the  Dan  River  label  moves 
merchandise— Consistent  quality  and 
national  advertising  have  a  highly 
brand-conscious  public  100%  sold.  This  year, 
more  than  two  billion  consumer  impressions 
will  keep  your  customers  looking  for  the 
Dan  River  label. 

Insist  on  the  Dan  River  label  in  the 
merchandise  you  sell . . .  feature  the  label  in 
your  advertising,  your  displays,  and  on 
your  selling  floor. 


IT’S  A 

DAN  RIVER 

FABRIC 


l9#TOi 


DAN  RIVER  Mills,  INC.,  DANVIllE,  VA  •  New  Yo,«  Sales  ORice,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


ercise,  not  for  the  profit. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  gross  ma 
gin  has  receded  in  recent  years  to  ? 
per  cent. 

We  know  also  from  the  publish^ 
figures  that  the  ratio  of  operating  co^ 
to  sales  has  advanced  also.  Curious' 
enough  a  somewhat  similar  situatC 
occurred  prior  to  the  depression  of  tb 
30’s  and  the  profit  ratio  declined  froi; 
3.1  per  cent  in  1926  to  1.2  in  19? 
at  the  peak  of  prosperity. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  stran- 
break-even  point  on  Chart  III  wou'; 
show  on  many  individual  store  chan* 
based  on  recent  trends.  We  show  it  o. 
Chart  IV,  drawn  according  to  recenr 
published  figures,  for  a  29-million-d' 
lar  volume  store. 

Can  it  be,  we  ask,  that  departmeii 
stores  in  general  are  now  face  to  far 
with  the  law  of  diminishing  returm 
The  cost  of  handling  each  transarti..: 
as  per  our  estimate  for  1948,  has 
doubled  that  shown  in  the  Hsna:| 
Repmrt  for  1944—67  cents.  The  valul 


to  several  reasons,  including  lack  of 
selling  or  warehouse  space,  attitude  of 
the  buyer,  or  your  belief  that  Y  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.  carries  a  big  line  and  you 
don’t  want  to  get  into  the  furniture 
business.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  this  department  looks  as  though 
it  could  be  built  up  to  help  keep  the 
break-even  point  safely  away.  If  you 
added  baby  buggies,  cribs,  high  chairs, 
etc.,  at  low  markon,  you  would  obtain 
more  sales  and  the  additional  items 
could  not  be  considered  as  competing 
with  dresses,  underwear,  caps,  coats, 
playclothes,  etc.,  ordinarily  kept  in  the 
department. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  use  of  the 
break-even  point  under  normal  situ¬ 
ations.  The  subject  certainly  warrants 
continuing  examination,  so  I  leave  it 
to  you  for  further  study. 

Today’s  Break-Even  Trend 

Let  us  now  examine  Chart  111. 
This  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
trends  according  to  1946,  1947  (gen¬ 
eral  average  department  store  figures 
in  the  Harvard  Report)  and  the  data 
for  stores  in  the  “over  10  million” 
group  for  1948  recently  released  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 

Note  on  this  chart  the  gross  margin 
and  total  expense  lines  tend  to  con¬ 
verge  to  develop  a  break-even  point 
not  with  diminishing  volume  but  with 


advancing  sales.  In  simple  words,  if 
sales  continued  to  advance,  gross  mar¬ 
gin  percentage  were  constant,  and  ex- 
p>enses  followed  the  trends  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  the  average  store  would  soon 
find  that  it  was  enjoying  profitless 
prosperity,  doing  business  for  the  ex¬ 


of  the  net  transaction  has  also  alx»< 
doubled,  from  $1.90  to  $4.00  or  s< 
(our  estimate).  One  might  say,  ce 
tainly  expenses  and  naerchandise  co' 
over  the  period  rose  at  about  the  saii^ 
ratio.  Now  about  half  of  dcj.iartriir» 
store  expenses  are  payroll— that  thr| 
should  rise  in  proportion  to  prif 
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...writes  Mr.  0.  Mahin,  Controller  of 
SMITH  &  LANG,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Califomia 


ms.  JACK  SMITH 
12S4  KUWOOD 
STOCKTCl,  CALIF, 


simplicity  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Ma* 
A  chine,”  writes  Mr.  O.  Mahin,  Controller  of  Smith 
&  Lang,  “is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
machine’s  operation. 

“Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  this  machine  in  the  first 
lesson,  thereby  relieving  us  of  the  worries  of  always  hav¬ 
ing  a  trained  relief  operator  at  hand. 

“Posting  time,  which  formerly  required  two  girls  posting 
continuously,  is  now  reduced  to  days  per  week  for 
one  girl;  thereby  releasing  these  girls  for  other  work. 

“Balancing  the  ledgers  through  the  features  available  in 
the  machine,  4S  virtually  automatic.  We  are  balancing 
more  than  80%  of  our  ledgers  immediately  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  postings.  The  others  are  balanced  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  checking.  The  checking  of  a  ledger  is  simplicity 
itself,  due  to  the  totals  and  detailed  information  provided 
on  the  Automatic  Proof  Journal. 

“The  form  of  statement  and  ledgers  produced  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  for  the  customer  and  our  own  collection 
work  and  credit  histories.  This  has  also  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  all  customer  complaints. 

“We  are  very  pleased  with  Cycle  Billing  and  the  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine.” 


lindenvood  Corporation  Accounting  Machines 
Typewriters . . .  Adding  Machines . . .  Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Salts  and  Service  Everywhere 


Underwood  Corporation 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Underwood  Sund- 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Folder  S-1352  to 


Find  out  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  can 
save  time,  money,  and  eliminate  peak  loads  jor  your  store. 
New,  illustrated  folder  gives  detailed  explanation.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  your  free  copy  today! 
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may  be  acceptable  in  view  of  known 
conditions.  But  what  about  other  ex¬ 
penses,  non-payroll  items?  Has  there 
been  any  gain  in  efficiency?  Appar¬ 
ently  not. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  of 
total  expense,  say  30  per  cent,  only 
about  six  per  cent  is  direct  selling,  the 
cost  of  performing  the  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  store— the  cost  of  the  effort 
at  the  point  of  sale  where  Mrs.  Smith 
says,  ‘‘I'll  take  it”. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  sales  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  exp)enses  are  only 
supplementary  or  preparatory  to  the 
job  of  selling.  I  wonder  if  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Perhaps  Foley’s  in  Houston  are 
blazing  a  new  trail.  As  you  know, 
each  floor  has  its  own  stock  rooms, 
even  the  main  floor.  This  suggests  an 
intentional  sacriflce  of  some  volume— 
particularly  on  the  main  floor— in  the 
interests  of  handling  sales  better,  more 
speedily,  and— we  assume  and  hope- 


more  economically.  Possibly  someone 
in  the  Federated  organization  has  said, 
"Let’s  take  the  risk  of  smaller  volume 
but  have  more  economical  handling.” 

Return  to  Chart  III,  which  shows 
that  sometime  around  1945  the  vari¬ 
able  expense  took  a  sharp  upturn  in 
relation  to  the  increase  in  sales.  (This 
we  referred  to  briefly  before.)  The  in¬ 
crement  of  added  volume  from  1946 
on  was  obtained  at  an  expense  of 
about  51  per  cent  of  sales.  This  can  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  rise  in 
expense  on  the  chart  (vertical  axis) 
with  the  advance  on  the  horizontal 
axis— sales— from  1946  on.  The  cost  of 
obtaining  business  past  the  calculat¬ 
ed  break-even  p^nt  on  Chart  II  was 
16.75  per  cent.  Now  we  have  the  cost 
after  1945—51  per  cent  against  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  about  36  per  cent.  This 
prompts  the  question  whether  stores 
in  general  would  not  have  been  better 
oil  to  maintain  their  dollar  volume  at 
about  1945  levels,  in  their  then  pres¬ 


ent  locations,  and  to  seek  increaied 
sales  through  branch  stores— as  sotae 
have  done— even  though  this  would 
have  meant  increasing  their  fixed  ei 
penses. 

Let  me  conclude  by  offering  two 
suggestions  that  are  not  new  but  today 
are  appropriate,  especially  as  a  result 
of  our  study  of  the  "abnormal”  break¬ 
even  point  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

First,  of  course,  do  everything  pom 
ble  to  reduce  expenses,  both  the  vari¬ 
ables  and  the  constant  costs. 

Second,  obtain  a  larger  gross  roar 
gin  percentage— “More  easily  said  than 
done”,  says  a  voice  in  my  ear.  But  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  by  shifting  roer 
chandising  emphasis.  Spend  your  ad¬ 
vertising  money  on  the  departmenu 
that  make  the  better  contributions  to 
overhead— on  those  that  yield  better 
gross  margins,  even  though  this  may 
mean  reducing  the  space  of  some 
departments  and  increasing  that  of 
others. 
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HERE’S  WHY... 


1  10,000  YEARS  OF  RETAIL  CONTROL  EXPERIENCE 


#  NEW  aUES  TO  BETTER  COST  CONTROL 


1  THE  STOREWIDE  APPROACH  TO  THE  EXPENSE  PROBLEM 
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the  benefit  of  the  cumulative  retail  experience  of  over  *  new  insighf  and  new  perspective  on  YOUR  STORE'S 
700  delegates  who'll  assemble  in  Detroit  for  a  most  problems  from  the  most  well-rounded,  down-to-earth, 

thought-provoking  conference  on  retail  management.  store-wide  program  ever  developed  for  a  Controllers' 

Congress  Convention. 
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29th  ANNUAL  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  CONVENTION 


HOTEL  BOOK-CADILLAC,  DETROIT 
June  14-17,  1949 
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By  Nova  Eisnor 


"^ORSET  departments,  on  tlie  brink  ot  jteak  summer 
business,  and  thinking  ahead  to  plans  for  Fall,  are 
jperating  in  a  set  of  conditions  more  nearly  “normal”  than 
ny  since  1940.  We  are  back  to  a  buyer’s  market.  Business 
something  that  has  to  be  dug  for.  There  is  enough  mer- 
handise,  deliveries  generally  are  fairly  quick,  and  prices 
re  in  the  process  of  readjustment  (there  even  are  bargain 
uys  to  be  picked  up  here  and  there.) 

But  it’s  not  all  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Normalcy  is  not 
.hat  it  was  in  1940,  and  probably  never  again  will  be. 
f  today’s  unaccustomed  conditions  bewilder  some  of  the 
lewer  buyers,  the  “old  hands”  also  have  their  puzzles  to 
out.  It  will  tjrfte  some  far-sighted  and  straight  think¬ 
ing  to  get  all  the  right  answers,  and  in  that  thinking,  top 
|tore  management’s  participation  is  needed.  7’here  never 
jiat  been  greater  need  for  retail  management  to  interest 
Itself  in  the  details  of  its  most  dependably  profitable  de- 


freoml/ne  Stocks,  But  Don't  Starve  Them 

Within  the  past  few  months,  management  has  notably 
dvanced  its  viewpoint  into  corset  operation  by  putting  the 
fakes  on  buying.  In  general,  this  wise  and  timely  psolicy 
been  wisely  applied.  As  a  result,  store  stocks  are  clean, 
most  manufacturers  have  built  up  inventories  which 
rrait  quick  delivery  of  regular  stock  items.  This  does 

El  excuse  the  fact,  however,  that  some  departments  have 
in  consistently  losing  customers  to  their  competitors 
3iuse  pressure  from  uprstairs  has  kept  the  buyer  from 
ilding  a  full  size  range  in  wanted  items,  or  from  stocking 

Jtores 


a  reasonable  variety  for  choice. 

Such  enforced  maladjustments  obviously  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  good  corset  de¬ 
partment  operation  by  the  managements  in  question. 

If  your  own  corset  department  is  op>erating  under  arbi¬ 
trary  controls  without  full  regard  to  the  demands  of  good 
basic  numbers  stocked  in  depth,  have  a  long  talk  with  your 
buyer  without  delay— not  to  tell  her,  but  to  ask  her  to 
tell  you. 

A  Price  Is  Low  Only  If  the  Value  Is  High 

Pressure  from  exalted  executive  quarters  from  now  on 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  "getting  prices.”  And 
again,  if  wisely  applied,  this  policy  will  tend  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  business  by  promoting  compretitive  effort 
in  the  ranks  of  manufacturers  to  produce  the  best  piossible 
garments  for  the  least  pxissible  price.  The  corset  and  bras¬ 
siere  manufacturers  are  as  cleverly  inventive  a  lot  as  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  and  in  the  next  few  months  they 
can  be  expiected  to  meet  new  challenges  and  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  their  customary  acumen  and  inspiration. 

But  again,  we  predict,  there  will  be  some  stores  in  which 
the  policy  of  price  pressure  may  defeat  the  ends  of  sound 
operation;  and  again  we  may  assume  that  this  will  happien 
only  in  those  stores  where  the  management  has  not  inter¬ 
ested  itself  closely  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  corset 
operation. 

Let  us  analyze  the  price  situation.  The  pressure  is  un- 
ipuestionably  downward,  and  we  know  the  pressure  will 
lie  responded  to.  This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  returning 


normal  competition.  With  merchandise  no  longer  in  short 
supply,  manufacturers  will  go  after  the  business  with  all 
their  guns  loaded:  one  of  these  guns  is  comparative  price. 

But  there  are  very  definite  limitations  to  the  extent  to 
which  garment  prices  can  come  down.  The  manidacturer 
has  to  live  with  his  costs.  In  large  part  they  reflect  labor 
rates  in  the  industry.  These  have  not  come  down;  it  is 
recognized  that  they  will  not  drop  without  a  strong  fight  it 
at  all.  In  any  case,  no  downward  revision  is  expected  for 
the  next  few  months.  Indeed,  the  industry  does  not  tend 
to  sanction  downward  pressure  on  wage  rates,  convinced 
that  such  pressure,  if  general,  could  turn  a  healthy  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  economy  into  a  full-Hedged  depression. 

There  have  been  some  small  cost  decreases  in  materials, 
and  unquestionably  there  will  be  more.  .Most  manufac¬ 
turers  have  immediately  passed  these  decreases  on  to  their 
customers  in  the  form  of  increased  value  in  the  garments: 
those  few  who  have  not,  will  soon  enough  be  forced  into 
line.  But  drastic  fabric  price  reductions  which  might  merit 
a  wholesale  lowering  of  prices  on  garments  can  hardly  be 
anticipated  at  this  time.  Nylon,  by  all  odds  the  most  desired 
fabric,  is  very  firm,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  “yarn  voted  most  likely  to  succeed”  in 
so  many  kinds  of  merchandise.  As  yet,  rayon  yarn  prices 
have  shown  little  tendency  to  drop.  The  rather  sjiectacu- 
lar  plunge  in  the  price  of  rayon  satins  recently,  which  put 
bargain-priced  satin  brassieres  on  the  market  in  a  big  way, 
was  due  to  an  overloaded  condition  in  certain  of  the  large 


price  weakening  which  might  develop  in  cotton  cloths  ti>  'V^V 
the  industry  probably  would  be  due  to  the  strong  ( oiiipctJ 
tion  of  nylon  in  the  summer  picture.  The  chief  (hangei  ' 
the  cotton  situation  is  that  certain  constructions  missile 
last  year  now  can  be  had  in  a  limited  way— batiste,  fi; 
example. 

.According  to  present  indications,  therefore,  anv 
ward  revision  in  the  pricing  policy  of  manufacturers  wi 
be  governed  almost  entirely  by  competition,  and  will  \, 
limited  by  what  can  be  achieved  with  fairly  static  costs. 

"Business  as  Usual  During  Alterations" 

It  is  important  that  merchandise  managers  and  stu 
heads  give  due  thought  to  this  situation.  Stocks  which  ai 
held  below  adequate  basic  needs  in  the  hope  of  a  prii 
Irreak,  may  remain  inadequate  throughout  the  season,  ai' 
are  sure  to  lose  many  a  sale  and  alienate  many  a  ( ustomt. 
Even  undue  promotional  emphasis  on  legitimate  l)arg;t 
buys  (some  phenomenal  values  really  are  to  be  picked  u: 
here  and  there  occasionally)  may  work  out  as  a  Ijoonierar: 
against  the  department’s  more  permanent  regular  ineitli,i; 
dise  values.  It  may  cultivate  in  the  customer’s  mind  th 
inqjression  that  the  regular  sttx:k  must  be  overpriced. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  corset  department 
enviable  position  as  a  profit-maker  has  not  been  attains 
on  the  basis  of  flash-in-the-pan  values  or  emphasis  on  coni 
jjetitively  low  prices.  It  has  been  built  on  and  maintaine\| 
by  dependable  t|uality,  good  fitting  and  selling  service,  aiiii 


mills.  While  this  may  have  some  tem|K)rary  weakening  well  balanced  stcKks. 

effect  on  the  rayon  piece  goods  situation,  only  a  drop  in  While  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  lor  departments 


rayon  yarn  prices  would  operate  as  a  long  term  influence. 
Cotton  goods  have  dropped  slightly,  but  the  long  staple 
fiber  required  for  corset  and  brassiere  constructions,  still 
is  short  of  demand  and  maintains  its  high  price  level.  .Any 


to  plan  on  drastic  general  reductions  as  such,  there  is  t  verj 
indication  that  better  values  will  be  ottered  ihrouglio 
the  entire  market.  When  a  manufacturer  is  able  to  obt.i' 
{Continued  on  page  98) 


Enhance  Hi-Waist — third  gen¬ 
eration  of  Lily  of  Frarue’s  En¬ 
hance  family,  in  tearose,  white 
or  black,  is  of  nylon  leno 
elastic  vertical  stretch  panels, 
front  and  back. 


Jantzen’s  #R6  Pantie  Girdle, 
petite  to  large,  nylon  elastic 
net  with  elastic  satin  front 
panel.  Patented  tabs  to  hold 
a  cleansing  tissue  avoid  neces¬ 
sity  for  detachable  crotch. 


Style  #833  is  the  new  nylon 
edition  of  Warner’s  ff933. 
Taffeta  front  and  back  panels, 
two-way  stretch  leno  elastic 
side  section,  and  J"  Sta-Vp 
Top.  Pink  or  white. 


Slrouse,  .idler  t.'om/vw 
Smoothie,  Jr. — one  of  a  sen 
of  lightweight,  junior  giril!> 
Two  styles  tmve  the  eonti  ole 
back.  All  identified  with  dc 
orative  “.4”  on  front 


June  21  is  the  date  set  for  a  discussion  meeting 
of  the  Intimate  Apparel  Group  of  the  Association, 
as  part  of  the  Association's  general  merchandising 
clinic  set  for  June  20  and  21  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
New  York.  The  chairman  of  the  Group  is  Joseph 
J.  Knowles  of  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  One  of 
the  guest  speakers  will  be  Max  Kops,  Jr.,  President 
of  Kops  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the  (k>rset  and  Brassiere 
Association  of  America,  who  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  ^^Building  Corset  Volume  Through  Con¬ 
sumer  Education.^* 

It  is  planned  that  from  now  on,  sessions  of  the 
Intimate  Apparel  Group  will  be  held  semi-annually, 
in  order  to  maintain  closer  contact  with  trade 
problems  than  has  lieen  possible  on  an  annual 
basis  in  the  past. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  early  April, 
Dane  Hahn,  manager  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
briefly  reviewed  the  experience  of  the  Association's 
special  committee  in  working  out  with  corset  in¬ 
dustry  representatives,  the  standardization  of  liox 
sizes  and  marking.  He  especiaUy  emphasized  the 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which  the  retail  and 
market  representatives  had  accomplished  this  task. 
Mr.  Hahn  stated  that  the  next  endeavor  will  be  to 
achieve  a  similar  standardization  of  boxes  in  the 
brassiere  branch  of  the  industry. 

Tlie  Intimate  Apparel  Committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  members: 

Joseph  J.  Knowles,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Chairman. 

Margaret  Bond,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

lU. 

S.  Blair  Cropley,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

Hazle  B.  Gaston,  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Helbig,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  S.  Hobbs,  Broadway  Department  Store, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

R.  D.  MarshaU,  Elder  &  Johnston,  Dayton,  O. 

Grace  Martin,  Halle  Bros.,  Oeveland,  O. 

I.  McFall,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Earl  Minister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

John  Murray,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Parsell,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Helen  Santucki,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


lerchandising  Clinic  of  N.R.D.C.A. 
Intimate  Apparel  Group 


(Continued  from  Page  96) 

his  accustomed  quality  of  fabric  at  a  slightly  decreased 
cost,  computation  usually  shows  him  that  the  decrease  f>er 
yard  when  translated  in  terms  of  garments  made,  is  not 
sufficient  to  permit  a  drop  in  his  garment  price  to  bring  it 
into  the  next  lower  price  bracket.  However,  he  may  be 
able  to  pass  along  his  advantage  to  his  customers  by  using 
a  finer  type  of  elastic,  or  by  adding  refinements— non-roll 
shoulder  straps,  for  example.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
find  that  his  saving  permits  him  to  step  up  the  fabric  value 
in  each  of  his  price  lines.  For  instance,  this  Fall,  one  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  using  his  accustomed  $66  materials  in  his 
$57  line,  while  the  $66  line  will  have  the  previous  $84 
materials.  Although  the  details  of  the  styles  in  the  various 
lines  differ,  this  is  in  effect  a  price  drop,  so  far  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  satisfaction  is  concerned.  But  it  has  the  tlesirable 
feature  of  concentrating  consumer  attention  on  improved 
value,  not  lower  price. 

Undoubtedly  some  store  heads  and  some  buyers  are  ask¬ 
ing,  “Why  doesn’t  the  manufacturer  pass  along  his  savings 
to  retailers  in  the  form  of  a  longer  markup?’’  First,  be¬ 
cause  the  corset  department  already  stands  near  the  top 
of  the  store  for  gross  markup.  Second,  because  utmost 
value  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  the  foundation  of  good 
will— the  department’s  and  the  industry’s  priceless  asset. 

Lower  Prices  on  Some  Goods 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  accepted  styles  will  actually  be 
offered  in  the  Fall  line  at  lower  prices.  Manufacturers  may 
find  it  |X)ssible  to  do  this  by  taking  advantage  of  small  de- 
ireases  in  the  cost  of  material  and  by  “taking  something 
out  of  the  garment”  in  unobvious  places.  Using  a  cheaper 


lining  material  and  a  cheaper  grade  of  plush,  for  example, 
may  effect  a  saving,  which  when  added  to  a  cost  reduction 
in  fabric  will  permit  the  manufacturer  to  drop  his  price 
on  a  given  style.  We  believe  some  makers  will  try  to  do 
this,  even  if  they  have  to  trim  their  profit  close  on  the 
number  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  But,  again  let  us  em¬ 
phasize,  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  dwindle  down  a  de¬ 
partment’s  stock  of  an  actively  selling  number  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  possibility. 

One  of  the  big  manufacturers,  with  sufficient  weight  to 
set  {Mjlicies  in  the  trade,  recently  came  through  with  an 
announcement  of  an  immediate  cost  decrease  on  a  favorite 
style  number.  However,  he  set  a  somewhat  later  date  as 
the  effective  date  for  the  adjusted  retail  price.  This  made 
it  possible  for  stores  to  clear  their  stcKks  of  the  original- 
cost  merchandise  without  loss,  and  in  many  cases  to  enjoy 
a  slightly  longer  profit  on  replacement  stock  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  The  policy  has  come  in  for  criticism  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  basis  that  the  advantages  of  lower  cost  prices 
should  be  passed  on  immediately  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
.Supporters  of  untrammeled  competition  in  business  say  it 
smacks  of  “managed  economy”  within  the  industry. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  cost  re¬ 
ductions  made  immediately  effective  at  the  retail  level, 
could  cause  considerable  confusion  at  the  expense  of  those 
retailers  who  have  served  the  customer  by  maintaining 
adequate  stocks,  and  this  would  smack  of  “mismanagal 
economy”  within  the  industry.  The  smooth  manner  in 
which  the  controlled  transition  from  synthetic  to  natural 
riibbei  was  achieved,  has  set  a  pattern  which  some  manu¬ 
facturers  would  like  to  emulate  in  the  field  of  price  read¬ 
justment. 


Annual  Corset  Publicity  Event  Weighed  by  Industry 


The  necessity  of  making  women  more  corset¬ 
conscious  as  competition  for  the  consumer  dollar 
becomes  sharper,  has  turned  industry  thinking 
toward  the  value  of  concentrated  publicity  on  a 
nation-wide  scale.  One  tentative  proposal  is  the 
establishment  of  a  ^^National  Corset  Week,''  dur¬ 
ing  which  manufacturers  and  retailers  might  put 
on  a  coordinated  drive  each  year  to  put  across  some 
one  particular  idea. 

There  is  a  faction  among  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  which  holds  that  there  already  are 
too  many  Weeks  in  a  year,  and  that  most  of  them 
don't  mean  a  thing.  Also,  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  a  sudden  access  of  consumer  interest  might 
result,  which  normally  stocked  departments  would 
not  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  unsound  to  increase  stocks  in 
anticipation  of  heightened  buying  interest  which 
might  not  develop. 

But  enthusiasts  for  the  idea  of  concentrated 
nation-wide  publicity  reject  this  hesitant  attitude. 
'They  cite  the  time-proven  psychological  value  of 


simultaneous  hard-hitting  emphasis  on  a  single 
theme,  and  insist  that  if  the  campaign  is  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  intelligently  planned,  the  participating 
stores  can  safely  rely  upon  its  success  and  organize 
their  stocks  to  cash  in  on  it.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  program  of  publicity  were  to  be  designated  as  a 
special  “Week,”  many  buyers  believe  the  basic 
thought  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  developed. 

The  idea  which  seems  most  popular  as  a  theme 
for  such  a  campaign  at  this  time,  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  apparel  and  the  foundation  garment 
under  it.  It  is  contended  that  if  women  could  be 
convinced  that  the  purchase  of  a  new  foundation 
is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  purchase 
of  new  outer  apparel,  more  apparel  as  well  as 
more  foundations  would  be  sold.  Beyond  dispute, 
the  customer  would  have  more  satisfaction,  more 
smartness  of  appearance,  from  her  expenditures. 

Proper  timing  is  of  first  importance  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  any  such  “educational”  effort.  Close 
coordination  with  the  fashion  promotion  plans  of 
ready-to-wear  departments,  of  course,  is  essential. 


give  your  customers 


Made  by  Crown  Corset  Co.,  295  Fi 

Boston,  38  Chaoncy  St.  *  Chici 


209  So,  State  St 


O  fine  tofioring 
0  attractive  prices 


StyU  818  — an  average-length 
nylon  combination,  side  and  back 
panels  of  nylon  leno,  TALON 
zipper  side  fastening.  Sizes  34  to 


There  is  a  Rengo  style 
for  every  figure 
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ending  the 


ustomer^s 


mJj^HAT  do  customers  want  to  buy?  Ihat’s  what  you 
^  want  to  sell.  It  becomes  more  important  daily,  as 
merchandise  in  greater  variety  is  available.  Women  have 
been  quick  to  sense  the  changed  condition,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  very  specific  in  their  preferences  and  demands. 
Here  are  guideposts  to  business  in  the  coming  months. 


Old  Standby  Favorites 

Among  the  established  garment  types,  each  has  its  loyal 
following.  Girdles  and  pantie  girdles  are  preferred  with 
the  higher  waistline  styling,  but  stock  one  or  two  ^ood 
numbers  which  stop  at  the  waistline  for  those  who  still 
want  that  type.  Pantie  girdles  in  women’s  sizes  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  .sell  readily  when  fitters  explain  their  good  fea¬ 
tures.  C^orselets  are  ever  more  popular.  The  new  light 


popular.  The 

construction  and  flexibility  have  won  them  a  host  of  new 
usiasts.  I’he  unit  sale  on  corselets  is  higher;  try  to  sell 
to  every  customer  if  possible;  frequently  it  ran  l)e  an 
extra  sale. 

Brassiere  houses  continue  to  reintroduce  numbers  they 
were  forced  to  discontinue  during  the  war.  Long  line  bras- 
w  are  selling  well  in  all  size  ranges.  But  for 
the  coolness  of  the  bandeau  bra  and  the  short 
band  style  will  reassert  its  appeal. 


one 


summer, 


Under  It  All  —  Practically  Nothin' 

Customers  have  gone  overboard  for  lightness  and  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  this  is  not  just  for  summer.  The  garment  which 
looks  and  feels  like  nothing  at  all  and  yet  is  a  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  is  the  |)et  idea  of  larger  size  women  as  well 
as  the  slim  misses.  Nylon,  especially,  makes  it  possible  to 
achieve  this  exacting  ideal.  The  very  light  weight  nylon 
garment,  often  combined  with  nylon  power  net,  is  due  to 
Irecorne  an  all-year-round  item,  and  several  manufacturen. 
accordingly,  are  planning  to  carry  into  their  Fall  lines 
selected  numbers  in  superlight  nylon  (double  marquisette, 
for  example.) 


Lovable’s  Bra,  #9^0,  of  rayon  satin  with  cotton 
lace  edging  the  plunged  neckline,  is  deeply  V- 
cut  under  the  arm  for  deep  armhole  dresses  and 
for  general  summer  coolness.  Flexible  boning 
crossed  at  the  V  keeps  the  garment  from 
doubling  or  riding  up. 


“Sep-ration”  —  La  Trique’s  new  bra  has 

two  closings  at  front  for  adjusting  depth,  and 
elastic  at  back  for  freedom.  Nylon  taffeta  with 
double  marquisette  for  top  of  bust.  White  only, 
sizes  32-40. 


Leading  Colors:  White,  Pink 

White  is  ’way  out  front.  It  leads  in  junior  and  misses 
houses,  and  were  it  offered  in  greater  quantity  in  women’s 
sizes,  it  undoubtedly  would  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
there.  .Most  manufacturers  place  pink  second;  in  some  of 
the  more  conservative  lines,  particularly  in  women’s  sizes, 
nude  takes  the  place  of  pink.  The  old-time  tearose  has  been 
practically  displaced  by  these  two  colors.  Blue  remains  a 
strong  contender  for  volume. 

Black  is  staple,  in  a  limited  way.  But  black  sheer  dresses 
are  back;  black  in  foundations  may  stage  a  summer  come¬ 
back.  Strongest  among  the  novelties  is  navy  blue.  It  is 
another  color  to  watch  closely.  Navy  sheer  dresses  for  sum¬ 
mer  town  wear  may  increase  its  possibilities,  too. 


Uiye  Summer  Bra  Sales 

a  Lift  with  this  Proven 
Formfit  Summer  Promotion 

Here,  just  in  time  to  help  you  develop  your  hot  weather 
selling  program,  is  news  of  a  tested  plan  for  cashing  in  l)etter 
on  your  big  summer  sales  opportunity. 

It’s  the  new  Formfit  “extra  bras  for  extra  freshiiess”  pro¬ 
motion— the  1949  version  of  the  idea  that  proved  itself  such 
a  business-builder  for  scores  of  stores  last  summer. 

And  again,  it’s  packed  with  the  kind  of  sales-power  you 
need  to  give  your  corset  department  profits  an  important 
lift  during  June  and  July. 

Your  sales  potential  is  as  great  in  summer  as  in  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  So,  right  now,  plan  to  make  the  most  of  it 
by  putting  Formfit’s  powerful  new  summer  promotion  to 
work  for  you. 

It’s  easy,  just  make  full  use  of  the  newspaper  ads  and 
display  ideas  described  and  illustrated  in  the  promotion 
brochure  which  you  will  receive  shortly  from  Formfit.  And 
don’t  forget  to  order  ad  mats  by  number,  promptly! 
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Wired  Bras  Follow  Nature's  Line 

The  wired  bra  appears  to  be  on  the  scene  to  stay,  at 
least  foi  some  time.  The  plunging  neckline  fashion  is 
giving  new  strength  to  this  brassiere  style. 

Its  major  ap|)eal,  however,  is  not  in  its  deeply  cut  plunge 
line,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  natural  division.  The 
accentuation  of  the  natural  contour  of  the  breasts  is  a 
promotion  angle  which  interests  most  customers,  because 
the  accent  ol  fashion  is  upon  the  flattery  of  the  natural 
feminine  figure. 

1949  Shoulders  Shrug  Off  the  Straps 

When  strapless  brassieres  first  were  introduced,  few  mer¬ 
chants  would  have  been  so  rash  as  to  say  they  representetl 
coming  volume.  Yet  today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 


Maiden  Form’s  “Maid- 
enette”  strapless  bra 
in  white  satin  or 
cotton  with  dainty  lace 
insets.  Four  flexible 
bonings  at  front  hold 
this  bra  firmly  aver  the 
bust. 


Trti-Balance  creates  an 
inntn>ation  in  this  all 
nylon  step-in-bra  with 
the  Tru-Balarue  diago¬ 
nal  control  feature.  The 
all  elastic  back  and  the 
back  anchoraffe  achiei<e 
prm  uplift.  Sizes  12-40. 


wave  of  straplessness.  I'lie  reason  obviously  is  that  thcJ 
brassieres  are  “engineered”  properly.  They  stay  up  ai4 
they  support.  All  this,  and  comfort,  too! 

Many  of  those  who  have  worn  strapless  brassieres  1(4 
evening  have  become  converts  to  the  new  shoulder-lreedom 
and  wear  strapless  bras  under  their  regular  daytime  dressJ 
also.  Now  certain  manufacturers  have  introduced  straplfJ 
brassieres  in  the  larger  sizes,  in  response  to  specific  tvistom 
demand. 

Pretty,  bare  shoulders  are  a  strong  {K)int  in  fashion  toda 
lor  evening,  for  sport,  and  even  for  casual  day  wear.  •ArvJ 
strapless  brassieres  are  part  of  the  volume  stock  for  sui 
mer,  1P49. 


Enough's  Plenty,  Half-Bra  Wearers  Say 

The  half-bra,  another  style  which  is  surpassing  origin 
estimates  of  its  possibilities,  ties  in  promotionally  with  thi 
new  tleeply  scoojied  necklines.  But  many  wearers  w 


would  shun  an  extremely  revealing  neckline  may  still  favol\ 
the  half-bra  because  the  idea  is  in  key  with  the  big  irei  "^ 
to  coolness  and  lightness. 

A  brassiere  which  does  away  with  shoulder  straps  has 
further  need  to  enclose  the  upper  part  of  the  breasts, 
the  entire  support  of  the  garment  is  built  into  it  froi^ 
below. 

'I'he  half-bra  is  not  a  volume  item,  yet,  but  it  is  making 
friends,  and  is  worth  watching. 


CLi 


New  Idea  —  the  Step-in-Bra 

Bare  backs  for  summer  require  foundation  garments 
to  a  low  line.  A  new  departure  in  brassieres  is  introduce^ 
by  one  of  the  corset  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  a  step-i; 
brassiere,  which  requires  no  back  hooking,  and  which 
anchored  to  the  girdle  at  the  back  only.  The  back  anchor 
age  increases  uplift  as  well  as  maintaining  a  low  back 
for  evening  dresses  or  sunback  daytime  frocks. 


Special  Bra  for  Deep  Armhole  Styles 

Still  another  new  development  in  brassiere  design 


thi! 


liir 


style  which  is  deeply  V-cut  under  the  arm  for  wear  wit! 
wide-armhole  summer  dresses  or  those  with  cap  sleeve> 
Additional  customers  also  may  favor  such  a  style  l)ecaust| 
it  offers  underarm  coolness— surely  a  natural  appeal  fo' 
summer. 


Sports  Bra  Outfits  for  Added  Summer  Volume 

Several  brassiere  lines  now  have  added  their  versions  oi| 
the  “sports-bra”  which  is  designed  to  give  better  suppo 
and  smarter  appearance  than  the  halter,  being  built  on  a; 
actual  brassiere  pattern.  Because  customers  are  iniereste:| 
only  in  complete  matched  sets,  sport-shorts  or  playsui 
pants  have  been  added. 

This  hybrid  merchandise  really  belongs  in  the  sport 
wear  department  so  far  as  its  classification  is  concernev 
But  because  the  upper  requires  fitting  like  any  other  brij 
siere,  customers  probably  will  be  better  satisfied  to  buy  it 
the  corset  department.  Some  stores  fit  such  outfits  in  i- , 
corset  department,  but  display  and  sell  them  in  both  drS 
partments.  Wherever  in  your  store  this  merchandise  tns| 
be  sttKked,  it  requires  special  promotion,  and  will  reward  li 
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this  line  satisfies  aN  your  customers 


*”ALLO-ETTE”  gives  some¬ 
what  pointed  accentuation 
to  bosoms  which  range 
from  a  little  below  to  well 
above  average. 


*"MA!DENETTE”  makes 
the  most  of  small  bosoms 
and  gives  them  that  smart 


••'INTERLUDE’^  —  the 
V-front  brassiere — for 
all  average  and  some  less- 
than-average  bosoms. 


’high-bosomed"  look, 


Every  one  of  Maiden  Form’s  different 
brassiere  styles  was  individually  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  exact  requirements 
of  a  specific  type  of  bosom.  Therefore,  you  can 
always  satisfy  all  your  customers,  by 
supplying  each  of  them  with  the  brassiere 
Maiden  Form  created  especially  to  suit  her 
needs.  Just  as  the  seven  styles  illustrated  here 
have  their  own  exclusive  distinguishing 
characteristics,  so  do  all  of  the  other 
styles  in  Maiden  Form’s  comprehensive  line. 


••*DECLA-TAY”—  deep- 
cut  "down  to  here!" — 
firmly  and  securely  holds 
bosoms  which  range  from 
somewhat  below  to  some¬ 
what  above  average. 


•^ALLEGRO''  gives  high, 
rounded  accentuation  to 
bosoms  which  range  from 
a  little  below  to  a  little 
above  average. 


eresieJ 

aysuiij 


See  wholesale  Price  List  for  Complete 

Range  of  Number e,  Fahrics  and  Prices. 


•"VARIATION  gives  mod¬ 
erate  uplift  and  rounded 
lines  to  bosoms  which  range 
from  just  belowto  more- 
than-a-little  above  average. 


•"ALLO"  gives  that  extra 
room  through  the  bosom 
needed  by  many  avenge 
and  by  most  fuller-than- 
average  bosoms. 


!•  New  York  *  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 


Some  Nem  Ampeets  of 
Corttet  BuHiness 


ORSET  business  is  a  good  thing,  and  it’s  hardly  sur- 
prising  that  everyone  wants  to  get  in  on  it.  But  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  becoming  disconcerted  at  the  variety 
and  type  of  their  new  competition.  And  with  reason. 

Mail  order  retail  stores  and  the  neighborhood  specialty 
shops  have  been  taking  a  growing  share  of  the  business  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  home  solicitor  also  has  been  quietly 
at  work  in  every  community.  Now  the  variety  chain  stores 
are  making  their  bid  for  corset  volume  and  profits.  One 
of  the  leading  chains  recently  has  been  introducing  a  new 
degree  of  service  by  establishing  fitting  rooms  with  trained 
corsetieres,  and  has  widened  its  price  bracket  so  that  it  will 
cut  heavily  into  the  price  lines  which  represent  important 
volume  to  most  department  stores.  A  giant  drug  store 
chain  has  run  record  promotions  on  a  pre-packaged  girdle 
item  put  out  by  a  recognized  department  store  resource. 

Stores  Weigh  Promotion  of  Own  Brands 

One  factor  which  is  esp>ecially  disturbing  to  many  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  and  buyers  is  the  fact  that  these 
classes  of  retailers  are  promoting  some  of  the  same  brand 
names  which  long  have  been  the  mainstay  of  department 
store  corset  business.  Some  such  executives  and  buyers  are 
making  definite  plans  to  transfer  their  promotion  to  their 
own  store  brand  names,  in  the  hope  of  developing  custom¬ 
er  allegiance  to  brands  which  will  be  free  of  the  aggressive 
new  competition.  Experience  with  own  brands  in  other 
merchandise  indicates  that  a  dependable  department  store 
carries  enough  w’eight  in  its  shopping  area  to  invest  its 
own  brand  names  with  confidence  and  prestige. 

Such  a  change  of  policy  presents  several  difficulties,  never¬ 


Wamer’s  #IJ8I  Round-the-Clock 
blouse-bra  of  seersucker  print,  blue 
or  red,  can  be  worn  on  or  off  the 
shoulders. 


theless.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  scrapping  ol  i|J 
prestige  built  up  by  the  store  on  its  market  brand  nan  4 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  benefits  of  advertising  alld  l 
ances  from  manufacturers  and  of  manufacturers’  nation.; 
advertising  also  must  be  sacrificed.  Market  relationship 
may  be  subject  to  strain,  too,  as  the  leading  manuladurr, 
may  not  easily  fall  into  line  by  foregoing  their  own  braiv 
identity  on  their  merchandise. 


Challenge  to  Give  Better  Service 

Perhaps  retailers  are  placing  too  much  emphasis  up, 
names.  Corset  promotion,  being  mainly  market-inspikJ 
has  l)een  centered  on  brands  to  such  an  extent  that  bod 
market  and  stores  may  have  become  hypnotized  bv  ili 
sound  of  their  own  voices.  The  customer,  after  all,  hi  - 
a  name  because  it  has  come  to  represent  to  her  value  ai;; 
service.  If  she  shops  around  among  various  retail  souio' 
that  carry  the  same  brand,  in  the  end  she  will  give  hn 
repeat  trade  to  the  store  that  gives  her  the  best  value  ai;: 
service.  If  she  happens  to  get  a  better  fitting  in  the  dia: 
store  than  in  the  department  store,  the  blame  will  rest  ii 
upon  the  wider  distribution  of  the  brand,  but  upon 
inadequate  fitting  or  general  service  of  the  department  stu 
in  question.  If  she  forms  the  habit  of  picking  up  her  pi 
packaged  girdles  at  the  drug  counter,  it  will  be  because  il: 
drug  store  makes  them  more  accessible,  or  displays  thr 
moie  attractively,  or  handles  her  sale  with  greater  (ourtc 
or  dispatch. 


Policy  Decisions  Xeedei 


A  T  the  January  Convention  of  the  .\ssociation,  the  s' 
sion  devoted  to  Basement  Merchandising  turned  oi 
to  be  one  of  the  most  lively  on  the  calendar.  During  d 
war  rising  prices  forced  basements  to  step  out  of  tht 
regular  price  boundaries.  Even  so,  under  the  buoyancy " 
high  wages,  many  regular  basement  customers,  like  cirn; 
balloons,  were  gravitating  upwards  out  of  their  rcai.' 
Now,  the  period  of  realignment  is  at  hand,  and  this  vital! 
affects  both  basement  and  upstairs  corset  departments. 

.\gain,  irresistibly,  one  realizes  the  importance  of  u 
management’s  personal  interest  in  the  corset  operation.  1' 
two  merchandising  viewpoints  here  have  to  be  resolvr 
into  a  workable  store  policy. 

.\ssuming  that  the  basement  is  to  be  run  as  a  coinpk 
store  entity,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  level  than  d 
upstairs  store,  it  is  just  as  important  for  the  dowusui: 
corset  section  to  carry  a  well  balanced  basic  stock  at  a 
times,  as  it  is  for  the  upstairs  department  to  do  so.  Di 
pendable  regular  service  to  budget-level  customers  is  tf 
only  basis  on  which  repeat  basement  trade  can  be  built. 

Where,  then,  should  the  price  line  boundaries  be  x 
Or  should  there  be  any  boundaries  at  all?  Should  d 
basement  carry  any  of  the  same  items  as  the  upstairs  <1 
partment?  It  seems  that  resolving  these  and  other  siinil 
problems  becomes  much  simpler  when  management  loo 
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annual  CiQCAP 

NATIONAL  POSTURE  WEEK 

OCTOBER  17-22 

Underline  the  date  now  —  on  your  fall  Merchandising 
Calendar.  Sponsored  by  Camp  and  Authorized  Camp  Service 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  this  community  event  in  health 
education  is  a  natural  for  constructive  store  promotion.  It  is 
powered  by  the  interest  and  support  of  influential,  health- 
minded  groups  —  the  momentum  of  past  performance  — 
the  stimulus  of  a  nation-wide  publicity  campaign.  Start 
planning  now.  Watch  for  further  details. 


WHO,  WHEN,  WHY?  .  .  .  National  Pos¬ 
ture  Week  in  October  is  timed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  schools,  colleges,  public, 
health  agencies,  social  service  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  "Y’s”,  women’s  groups 
and  large  industrial  companies  that  en¬ 
dorse  National  Posture  Week,  participate 
actively  and  cooperate  the  year  ’round 
with  the  Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for 
Better  Posture.  Educators  tell  us  they 
can  concentrate  on  this  theme  more  effec¬ 


tively  near  the  beginning  of  the  fail  term 
than  during  the  final  phase  of  the  school 
and  college  year  approaching  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  vacation  period.  Retailers 
widely  recognize  the  increased  potentials 
in  better  timing  for  increased  consumer 
interest  and  response.  National  Posture 
Week,  October  17—22  is  highlighted  in  all 
official  Merchandising  Calendars.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  physicians  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  continue  to  cooperate. 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ontario;  London,  England 
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less  to  say,  the  basement  department  should  not  be  pei 
mitted  as  a  policy  to  undersell  the  upstairs  department  on 
such  merchandise  as  a  regular  practice.  What  about  specijl 
buys,  or  special  price  sales?  From  the  consumer’s  stand 
point,  isn’t  she  entitled  to  get  such  special  values  as  tht 
buyer  of  her  chosen  department  is  able  to  obtain?  Sate 
are  temporary,  and  customers  recognize  them  as  such 
special  values  would  not  be  sptecial  if  they  could  l)e  dupli 
cated  every  day,  and  the  customer  knows  this,  too. 

VV^e  believe  the  fears  of  some  upstairs  corset  department 
buyers  that  their  customers  may  be  lured  away  by  lower 
basement  price  levels,  are  not  justified.  There  are,  and  al 
ways  litive  Ireen,  two  classes  of  customers— those  who  want 
to  pay  an  additional  premium  for  the  refinements  of  met 
cbandise  and  shopping  atmosphere,  and  those  who  fry  necev 
sits  <u  by  innate  temperament,  always  look  at  the  price  tap 


young,  active 

summer  sales! 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS  INC.,  417  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 


Leaks  in  the  Merchandise  Pipeline 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


tection  Manager,  "when  we  noticed 
large  inventory  shortages  we  checked 
carefully  all  points  along  the  route 
the  merchandise  traveled.  One  of  the 
systems  we  then  installed  was  a  ‘mark¬ 
ing-control'.” 

"  ‘Marking-control’?  What’s  that”? 
asked  the  curious  thief. 

‘‘We  had  the  marker  make  up  her 
tickets  for  every  shipment  from  the 
original  invoice  independently  of  any 
count  of  the  actual  merchandise,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Protection  Manager,  “then 
when  these  tags  were  attached  to  the 
dresses,  if  there  were  any  price  tickets 
left  over,  w'e  knew  those  dresses  were 
missing.  When  we  had  left  over  price 
tickets,  it  showed  us  the  dresses  were 
disapp>earing  before  they  were  marked. 
That  narrowed  the  point  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  led  to  your  apprehension.” 

Fitting  Room  Protection 

Physical  layout  may  also  prevent 
loss.  A  professional  shoplifter  arrested 
with  nearly  five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  dresses  from  a  medium  priced  dress 
department  was  asked  why  she  didn’t 
steal  from  the  better  dress  department 
on  an  upper  floor. 

‘‘Why  should  1  make  it  hard  for 
myself?”  she  asked.  “Those  fittin’ 
rooms  of  yours  upstairs  have  curtains 
on  them  that  anyone  can  peek 
through,  but  the  fittin’  rooms  in  the 
department  where  1  got  my  stuff  has 
regular  doors  on  them  which  makes  it 
all  nice  and  cozy.”  Needless  to  add, 
the  Protection  Department  had  the  fit¬ 
ting  room  doors  replaced  with  curtains 
the  following  day. 

Exp)erience  has  shown  that  groups 
of  fitting  rooms  with  more  than  one 
general  entrance  are  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol.  By  redesigning  the  fitting  rooms 
in  a  busy  blouse  department  so  there 
was  only  one  entrance  and  putting  a 
checker  at  this  entrance  to  control 
merchandise  flow  in  and  out  of  the 
fitting  rooms,  losses  were  cut  in  six 
months  from  $6,000  to  $200.  When 
the  checker  was  removed,  blouse  short¬ 
ages  again  skyrocketed.  The  checker 
was  returned  to  her  p)ost  and  losses  are 
now  kept  at  a  minimum. 


A  men’s  clothing  department  which 
had  numerous  entrances  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  department  was  suf¬ 
fering  heavy  shortage.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  redesigned  so  all  entrances 
were  at  the  front  of  the  department. 
As  a  result,  losses  were  greatly  reduced 
and  each  customer  received  better  serv¬ 
ice  because  he  was  met  at  the  entrance 
of  the  department  by  a  salesman  and 
escorted  back  to  the  case  with  his  par¬ 
ticular  size  suit. 

Packing  Stations  and  Stock  Rooms 

By  adding  locks  to  packing  chutes 
you  end  the  losses  caused  by  stockboys 
reaching  into  the  chutes  and  remov¬ 
ing  packages  coming  from  other  floors. 
A  case  now  pending  in  court  accuses 
a  group  of  stockboys  of  draining  off 
$80,000  worth  of  merchandise  from  a 
Brooklyn  store.  This  is  the  sort  of  loss 
that  proper  controls  can  often  prevent. 

Packing  stations  and  stock  rooms 
should  be  designed  so  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  w'ell  protected  while  it  is 
at  rest.  By  removing  expensive  dis¬ 
plays  of  small  items  from  near  ele¬ 
vators  and  fire  exit  doors,  display 
losses  were  also  reduced. 

Putting  cash  registers  in  active  sell¬ 
ing  areas  and  changing  tube  stations 
to  points  where  they  were  easily  ob¬ 
served  by  floor  managers  reduced  em¬ 
ployee  theft. 

All  Losses  Start  with  Carelessness 

The  dividing  line  between  causing 
and  preventing  loss  is  often  thin  and 
is  usually  determined  by  the  efficiency 
of  controls  on  merchandise  flow,  and 
the  physical  protection  of  merchandise 
at  rest. 

Most  loss  problems  are  not  criminal 
in  the  legal  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  carelessness  which  creates  short¬ 
ages  often  leads  to  dishonesty  and 
more  acute  loss  problems. 

Examination  of  the  merchandise 
losses  within  any  store  will  reveal  in¬ 
dividual  protection  problems  which 
must  be  solved  through  reorganization 
of  the  physical  layout  and  systems  of 
that  particular  store,  but  the  basic 


principles  of  protection  are  the  san 
for  all  retailers. 


Key  Protection  Points 

There  must  be  a  well  protected  fli 
of  goods.  Every  spot  where  men 
dise  moves  from  one  department 
another  must  be  protected.  Receivin| 
operation  must  be  physically  designed 
so  that  merchandise  once  accepi 
from  the  manufacturer  cannot  be 
trieved.  A  control  system  of  signatu: 
and  numbers  should  start  with 
merchandise  immediately  as  it  is  i».j 
ceived  and  follow  it  step  by  step  uni 
the  merchandise  reaches  the  custoi 
These  controls  should  speed  up 
movement  of  merchandise  and  not  ia 
any  way  hinder  the  efficiency  of  tk 
transfer. 

Displays,  counters,  fitting  room^ 
packing  stations,  stock  rooms  must  k 
designed  to  prevent  theft  when  meri| 
chandise  is  at  rest. 

When  goods  are  returned  by  thel 
customer  for  credit  a  well  laid  otf 
credit  room  will  prevent  this  mer¬ 
chandise  from  going  astray.  At  cvajH 
transfer  point,  the  merchandise  an^ 
the  person  it  is  transferred  to  shoi 
be  identified  on  a  record  which  is  hel 
until  the  movement  of  goods  is  con 
pleted. 

Once  a  good,  workable  system  fo 
checking  and  handling  merchandise  i| 
devised,  trained  supervisors  must  k 
always  on  the  alert  to  see  the  contra^ 
system  is  kept  in  operation  and  i 
short-circuit  cuts  are  installed  whi 
will  weaken  the  system’s  ability  to  pi 
vent  loss.  There  are  three  things  tfl 
check  into  when  shortages  appeaia 
The  physical  layout,  controls,  and  supij 
ervision. 

When  inventory  losses  occur,  it  ill 
like  taking  a  hot  shower  in  the  upl 
stairs  bathroom  and  finding  the  watei^ 
suddenly  ice  cold— you  have  to  raa 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  who 
drained  off  the  hot  water  to  do  tb^ 
dinner  dishes. 

The  flow  of  merchandise  is  the  liffr 
blood  of  retailing,  and  to  prevent  los|i 
you  must  keep  checking  the  pipelin^ 
for  points  of  p>ossible  leakage. 
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